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U.S. A.on the Move 


til back from a “swing around the circle”—7,000 miles 
from New York to San Francisco and return—we 
naturally think we know something about American travel, 
A.D. 1942. Seventeen states and innumerable stopping 
points, from small rural villages to great metropolitan cities, 
make you realize that something's cooking in the U.S.A. 

What does the country look like? It’s big, it’s beautiful, 
it's busy! From the endless plains of Texas to the frost- 
tipped mountains of Montana, from the booming machine- 
shops of Connecticut to the sparkling, close-guarded 
beaches of Southern California, the United States knows at 
last it’s in a war to the finish for a heritage worth fighting 
for—worth dying for. Don’t tell us these people are com- 
placent, careless, asleep, immersed only in their own per- 
sonal pleasures and problems. From lip to lip the question 
runs: “How is it back East? or down South? er out West? 
What are the people thinking? Do they take this thing as 
seriously as we do?” ~ 

Yes, they do. No section has a monopoly on this war. 
Every community is filled with quiet but determined 
patriotism. Few families but have a boy in the service, a 
relative or close friend. Some. have already known the 
tidings of death—many more will. Millions of men, women, 
boys and girls are giving that extra ounce of devoted service 
in new and unfamiliar defense activities that will eventually 
bring victory. 

And as we travel we become aware that the face of the 
nation is changing. Vast aircraft plants, tank factories, bomb 
depots are springing up where only a year ago were corn- 
fields or sandy wastes. Mines are digging deeper. Skeletons 
of steel shipyards line the waterways. Prefabricated houses 
and regiments of trailers cluster about the defense indus- 
tries. Cities of barracks and tents mark the sites of new 
o1 expanded camps for training America’s army and navy. 
Miles of crisscrossing runways, graded and surfaced, form 
a network of new airfields. 


All of these mean movement. The American people have © 
never stood still. And they're moving faster than ever now, ” 
Men (and women) in uniform, from privates to generals, — 
throng the streamliners and Pullmans. Carloads of ,troops — 
speed to the ports of embarkation. Gangs of construction 
workers are rushed by train and ship to faraway bases, 
Thousands of skilled mechanics, welders, and tool opera- 
tors, with their families, head for the new industrial centers. 
assured of jobs. And long snakes of loaded freight cars wind 
across the country from mine and mill and farm to the 
plants and harbors of a fighting nation. 

Does this, then, forecast a blackout for leisure-time 
passenger travel? By no means. Our great transportation 
system is crowded, but it is carrying the load well. Rail- 
roads must rearrange their schedules, and sometimes civil- 
ians must wait a little while the army carries on. But for 
the most part the trains still run on time. Public transpor- 
tation equipment has priorities, and while private drivers 
may not be able to buy cars or tires, the buslines will still 
be fully equipped. Passenger automobiles, which in peace- 
time account for more than three quarters of normal 
travel, will naturally be cut down and restricted to near-by 
localities. But trains and buses will not stop. 

Sound refreshing recreation must not end because of the 
war. Rather, it becomes more necessary than ever. With 
Americans working at top speed for peak production, they 
need the relaxation of healthy outdoor life and inspiring 
change of scene whenever time and the necessities of the 
war effort permit. 

Three brief quotations from high officials of the govem- 
ment form links in a powerful argument: 

(1) When President Roosevelt gave the green light to 
baseball last January in a letter to Commissioner Landis, he 
wrote: “Everybody ought to have a chance for recreation 
and for taking their minds off their work even more than 
before.” 

(2) Surgeon General Thomas L. Parran, of the United 
States Public Health Service, said: “Sound bodies are im- 
portant to the defense of the nation. That is as true of our 
industrial workers as of the boys behind the guns. A nation 
at war must see to it that its people—all of its people—get 
good food, healthful recreation, and diversion, to promote 
health and morale.” 

(3) And Secretary of the Interior Harold “L. Ickes laid 
down the principle: “Travel strengthens America—it builds 
the nation’s health, wealth, and unity.” 

The Interior Department contains the United States 
Travel Bureau, a regular agency of the Government. Under 
W Bruce Macnamee as’ Chief, the Bureau renders many 
fine services to the general public, the states, and the seven- 
billion-dollar travel industry. Now in the midst of war, it 
has intensified its efforts. The National Park service, closely 
related to it, announces that all of our 26 National Parks, 
from Acadia to Yosemite, and from Great Smoky to Mount 
Rainier, will be kept open this summer. This includes many 
national “monuments” (ruins and fossil remains), fine his- 
torical parks in the East and South, and battlefield sites. 

For the general public, the United States Travel Bureau 
encourages the full use and enjoyment of our world-famed 
recreational resources. Tt wants to make travel more con- 
venient, intelligent, inexpensive, and beneficial to all. 
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~ For Shock of War 
tation The invasion of Java left Australia 
Rail- as the last United Nations stronghold 
civil. in the Southwestern Pacific. 
Japanese troops were cutting through 
ut for . : 
| the jungles. of near-by New Guinea 
8 toward Port Moresby, the last New 
rivers Guinea port in Allied hands. The port 
l still itself was under attack by bombers. 
yeace- As Japanese planes raided the north- 
ormal ern coast of Australia, and invasion 
2ar-by « fleets crept southward along the coast 
of New Guinea, the Australians and 
af the their allies took stock of Australian 
With strength. ° 
‘hie Richard G, Casey, Australia’s Min- 
Prax, ister to the United States, said: “The 
pring best chance of retrieving the situation 
of the in the whole of the Far East and the 
Pacific rests on- Australia holding out 
overn- and providing the springboard from 
which the invader may in due course 
sht to be thrown back.” 
lis. he How strong is Australia? Only the 
sation test of battle can answer that._ Its 
: hee strength in fighting men -and planes, 
warships, tanks and guns will have to 
‘ remain a military secret in any case. 
Inited Convoys of men and supplies were ar- 
gees riving from the United States. 
of our But industrial eee is also impor- 
nation tant in modern war. The men who fight 
e—get must have the tools with which to fight. 
omote This is particularly important in the 
case of Australia, The nearest source of 
s laid supply is in the United States, seven 
builds thousand miles away. Australia’s ability 
to resist the enemy may depend largely 
lel on the quantity of weapons A i 
can turn out. This, in turn, depends 
Under on her factories, her supplies of raw 
many materials and her man power. 
seven- Australia builds industries. Before 
var, it World War I, Australia was entirely a 
slosely land of farms and flocks. Sinee » 
Parks, many industries. have been built up. 
Mount And the war has speeded up the proc- 
many ess of industrialization. In June, 1940, 
ae there were 5,000 munitions workers in 
, the country, Today, there are 600,000 
tes. men and women working in shipyards, 
jureau arsenals and factories. 
famed Raw materials abundant. Australia is 
2 con- well supplied with the raw materials 
o all for these factories. She has large re- 
serves of the best quality coal and iron. 
wnat Coal and iron mean steel, the basic 





material of war. In 1939, Australia was 





























Important British naval-air base is at 
Trincomalee, Ceylon. Island, as large as 
West Virginia, is 22 miles from India. 


making a million tons of steel a year. 
By the end of 1941 this had increased 
to 1,800,000 tons. 

There are also plentiful supplies of 
such valuable metals as copper, lead, 
zinc, manganese, chromium, tin, tung- 
sten, antimony and mica. 

Australia’s chief deficiencies are in 
oil, rubber, nickel, nitrates and cotton. 

Man power scarce. Her small popula- 
tion is Australia’s greatest industrial as 
well as military weakness. The coun 
has only 7 million inhabitants. Half of 
the 1,200,000 men of military age (18 
to 40) are already under arms. Even 
with the women working, there are not 
enough perme in Australia to make all 
the needed planes, tanks, and guns. 


Australia gets results. But in spite of | 


the shortage of labor, Australia is turn- 
ing out a flood of war supplies. Prod- 
ucts include everything from rifle am- 
munition to destroyers: 

One of Australia’s greatest industrial 
accomplishments has been the building 
up of an airplane industry. By Septem- 
ber 1941, the thousandth Australian- 


made plane was in the air. Planes were | 
rolling out at the rate of 100 a month. 


When war broke out in the Pacific the 
government doubled this program. 


Discussion question: What is the re- 
lationship between raw material, re- 
sources and military strength in the 
United States, Germany, Russia, China, 
Italy, India? i 
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Ceylon Naval-Air 
Base Guards India 


The Japanese are now in a position 
to attack India, as well as Australia. 
The attack can be launched by land, 
through Burma, or by sea, across the 
Bay of Bengal. This gives new impor- 
tance to the British air-naval base at 
Trincomalee, Ceylon, 1,242 sea miles 
southwest of Calcutta. 

Ceylon is a British island-colony 
about the size of West Virginia. At one 
point it is only 22 miles from India. 

The base at Trincomalee. This base 
is not nearly as large or as valuable as 
the. one lost at ts: 3, But there is 
a good-sized natural harbor at Trinco- 
malee, with fine facilities for anchoring. 
The British have recently made great 
improvements in the base’s docks and 
stored supplies of fuel. There are cranes 
and repair shops, and at least two dry- 
docks, one large enough to hold old 
battleships or new cruisers. 


Discussion question: The elements of 
sea power are ships, planes, men and 
bases. What is the importance of bases 
in this connection? 
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Senate Considers 


Curbing Poll Tax 


A Senate committee last week held 
hearings on a bill which would spell the 
doom of the poll tax. The bill would 
make it illegal for states to collect a poll 
tax from voters in presidential and con- 
gressional elections. 

What is the pe!l tax? It is a tax which 
must be paid by a citizen before he is 
allowed to vote. Eight states—all in the 
South—have such a tax: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Vir- 
ginia. The tax ranges from one to 
two dollars. 

During the hearings, testimony 
showed that 76 per cent of eligible vot- 
ers in non-poll tax states cast their bal- 
lots in the last Presidential election. In 
the eight Southern states which have 
poll taxes, only 27 per cent of the 
citizens eligible to vote paid the tax 
and voted. 

What are the objections to the poll 
tax? Opponents of the poll tax say it is 
undemocratic. Silliman Evans, publisher 
of the Nashville Tennessean and the 
Chicago Sun, told the Senate committee 
that the tax permitted “minority rule” 
and “cheating” of the people. Jennings 
Perry, associate editor of the Nashville 
Tennesseean, testified that in his state 
only about 40,000 of the 1,800,000 
citizens actually elected state and na- 
tional officials. 


Discussion question: Is the poll tax 
undemocratic? Should citizens who fail 
to vote be fined for neglect of duty? 
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Battle Lines of Red Army 


















; Internationa! News Photo 
Navy Big Three. On their way to confer 
with the President, are (left to right) 
Admiral Ernest King, ingcharge of all 
Navy activities, Navy Secretary Knox, 
and Admiral Thomas Hart, retired com- 
mander of Allied Far East Naval Forces, 
who reported on exploits in the Pacific. 


Reds Drive Ahead 
In North and South 


The Russian offensive is gaining mo- 
mentum all along the line. Fresh thrusts 
are being made around Leningrad, and 
German reserves have been rushed up 
to meet a new drive in the Ukraine. 
The Red ring around Staraya Russa is 
being steadily tightened. The fall of 
Kharkov is reported near. 

What is the Russian objective? In his 
“order of the day” on the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the founding of the Red 
army, Stalin said, “We shall throw the 
enemy from the gates of Leningrad and 
liberate White Russia, the Ukraine and 
the Crimea. The Red Banners will again 
fly over the whole Soviet land.” 

In the north the Russians are pushing 
the Germans from Leningrad. Farther 
south they are trying to clean thém out 
ot White Russia. In the far south, Soviet 
troops are driving hard into the Ukraine 
and hammering at the Nazi positions in 
the Crimea. None of these objectives 
has yei been achieved. But neither have 
the Germans succeeded in stopping the 
slow, relentless Russian pressure. 

Nazis trapped at Staraya Russa. Star- 
aya Russa is a key point between Lenin- 
grad and Moscow. The Germans cap- 
tured it last September and made it an 
important army base. The base is now 
encircled by Russian troops who are 
slowly closing in. There were about 
100,000 Germans in Staraya Russa 
when the battle began. The Russians 
claim that at least one-third of them 
have died fighting and from slow starva- 
tion, and that the rest are doomed. 


Discussion question: How may Rus- 
sian successes affect Hitler’s spring 
plans? 





R. A. F. Bombers Open 
Spring Offensive 


For several weeks British bombers 
have been tgp. at industrial cen- 
ters in Germany and occupied Europe, 
Britain’s spring air offensive against the 
Reich had begun. 

R. A. F. slowed by winter. There has 
been little raiding by either side since 
last fall. Flying weather in the winter 
of 1941-42 was exceptionally bad. 
Britain built up large bomber forces 
during the summer and fall, but the 
weather kept them grounded all winter. 

Impatient pilots sometimes insisted 
on going up even in appalling weather. 
In one winter’s night, twenty-seven 
bombers were lost by ice which formed 
on the wings. 

How attacks are planned. Every 
flight is based on a weather: forecast 
which includes information on wind, 
“special phenomena” like hai! and snow, 
clouds, and visibility. The strength of 
enemy defenses has then to be calcu- 
lated and plans made for beating them. 
This is done by dividing the bombing 
area into three zones. 

The close-range zone isthe area so 
near at hand that bombers can reach it 
before defending fighters can take off. 

Next comes the effective-range zone. 
Here the bombers must fight off defend- 
ing planes but they are still able to do 
an effective bombing job. 

Finally, there is the long-range zone, 
in which all of Germany lies during 
daylight hours and much of. it at night. 
This is the area in which bombers can- 
not keep up a sustained bombardment. 


 icenatibel question: What effect does 
bombing seem to have had’ on civilian 
morale in England? Germany? 



















St. Louis Star-Times 


The Old Strategy Is Still Sound 
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che. Cripps Will Talk - 
seven . ® 
rmed Terms with India 
avery Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy Seal 
ecast and leader of the House of Commons, 
wind, will go to India on the most difficult 
now, mission of his career. He has to per- 
th of suade the Indians to accept a British 
alcu- plan for their future. The British Gov- 
hem. emment hopes to win Indian support. 
bing India’s cooperation is important to 
the United Nations. An American mis- 
2a sO sion will also go to India, to study ways 
ch it of further developing Indian resdurces. 
> off. What did the British bid? No one 
zone. knew but the British Cabinet and Sir 
fend- Stafford. They did not want to make 
to do their plan public until after the envoy 
had talked it over with Indian leaders. 
zone, Many Indians, and Englishmen too, 
uring were afraid that unless Britain was 
‘ight. offering immediate dominion status, 
can- this might prove to be another case of 
nent. “too little and too late.” 
does Discussion question: What advan- 
vilian tages would the United Nations gain 





from wholehearted Indian support? 
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Snake in the Grass 
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WHERE THERE’S NO 
BRIDGE THERE’S A 
WAY: An Army peep 
(jeep’s kid brother) 
crosses ravine by trol- 
ley. Engineers of 
103rd Coast Artillery 
rig up cable and pul- 
ley gear, operated 
from winch on truck 
ashore, to make 
crossing highand dry. 


Commission fo Study 
Caribbean Problems 


An Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission has been appointed to study 
social and economic problems in the 
British West Indies. It will make recom- 
mendations for improving “the stand- 
ards of living in all of the islands con- 
cerned.” 

~ What are the British West Indies? 
The British West Indies are made up 
of hundreds of islands of all sizes. They 
are scattered between Florida and the 
northern coast of South America. Brit 
ish Guiana, on the South American 
mainland, will be included in the study. 

The islands fall into six main groups. 
Each of these groups is governed sepa- 
rately from London as a crown colony, 
with a governor and, in most cases, a 
legislative council. 

What are the island’s problems? 
There are about 2 million people in the 
British West Indies. Most of them are 
the descendants of Negro slaves. Ex 
cept for the oil of Trinidad, the islands 


| are jareely agricultural. Low prices for 


then crops and density of population 
; 'ept the people in poverty. 

inis has caused unrest which has 
been intensified by dissatisfaction with 
their social and labor laws. As long ago 
as 1987, there were riots in Trinidad in 
which twenty or more persons were 
killed. There have been serious strikes 
in Barbados and Trinidad. 


The first problem the commission 


will tackle will be that of food. The 
shipping app a has further reduced 
the already inadequate food supply of 
the West Indians. And the spread of 
the war to Burma has shut off rice, 
which has always been the staple food. 


Discussion question: Why are the do- 
mestic problems of the British West 
Indies important to the United States? 








More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page 





Harris and Ewing 
UNIFORM FOR GOVERNMENT GIRLS: 
Catherine McCaughey wearing the new 
uniform adopted by girl workers in 
Philadelphia Ordnance District Head- 
quarters. Sleeve insigne is Ordnance 
bomb embroidered in red in center of 
white background, encircled by stars. 


Sweden Is Nervous 
As Nazis Threaten 


Ten Swedish newspapers have been 
seized by order of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice. No official explanation was given 
but it was remarked that all the papers 
had recently published articles which 
made German Nazi officials angry, 

What does this mean? The Swedes 
have been uneasy for several weeks be- 
cause of reports that German troops 
were concentrating on the Baltic coast. 
They are afraid that they may be the 
victims of Hitler’s next attack. 

Where does Sweden stand? Sweden 
is officially neutral; the only one of the 
Scandinavian countries which has suc- 
ceeded in remaining so. But the Swedes 
have kept their neutrality only by ap- 
peasing Hitler. 

The Nazis have exhausted Sweden. 
Thousands of tons of wheat, flour, oats, 
butter, potatoes and sugar, and great 
quantities of iron and steel have gone 
to build up Germany’s war strength. 

Swedish police have been forced to 
help Gestapo agents raid the homes of 
Swedish radicals. Nazi fliers forced 
down in Sweden are allowed to go 
home instead of being interned. T 
Nazi party is openly organizing in 
Sweden. 


Discussion question: Why do you 
think Sweden has remained neutral to 
date? Has it been real neutrality? 
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U.S. Navy Lays Down Lines in Pacific 


A Japanese naval force has been re- 
ported off a tiny island between New 
Britain and the Solomons. This might 
indicate a Japanese attempt to cut Aus- 
tralia’s supply line to the United States. 

Supply line set up. A long chain of 
islands across the Pacific has forti- 
fied and reinforced by the Navy to 
establish an unbroken line of communi- 
cations between the United States and 
Australia. Supplies of men and muni- 
tions are shendy flowing along this line. 
This is one of the jobs on which our 
“silent service,” the Navy, has been 
working since Pearl Harbor. 

The supply chain extends 4,125 miles 
from Honolulu to New Zealand, then to 
Australia. The islands of Palmyra, Can- 
ton and Samoa are its most important 
links. 

“Hunters” in Japanese waters. In 
other parts of the Pacific, “task forces” 
of the Navy are busy. A task force is 
made up of one or more aircraft carriers 
supported and protected by heavy cruis- 
ers and destroyers. Each carrier has four 
squadrons of planes. 





A task force raided the Marshall and 
Gilbert islands a few weeks ago. These 
Japanese strongholds are on the flank 
of our new supply line. By destroying 
the air and naval installations on these 
islands, the Navy was protecting our 
communications from future attack. 

On Japan’s doorstep. Task force raids 
have penetrated still farther into Japa- 
nese waters. There has been action 
around Wake Island and “west of the 
Gilberts.” One carrier group has raided 
Marcus Island, east of the Bonins. 

The Bonins are part of the long island 
arch that stretches between Tokyo and 
Guam. They are only 600 or 700 miles 
south of Tokyo. Marcus Island lies by 
itself 660 miles to the east of the 
Bonins. 

The Japanese have always made a 
mystery of these islands. Little is known 
of their strength. But it is clear that 
American task forces are hitting closer 
and closer to the Tokyo bull’s eye. 

Men against the sea. This is the bare, 
factual story of what the Navy has been 
doing in the Pacific vastness. But every 





now and then a story comes through 
which shows just what these jobs mean 
in personal terms to the American men 
who make up the Navy. 

Three sunburned naval fliers recently 
arrived in Pearl Harbor after one of the 
most incredible voyages ‘in the annals 
of the sea. 

They had sailed 1,000 miles in an 
8- by 4-foot rubber life raft. For thirty- 
four days they had nothing to eat but 
the raw flesh of two birds and a couple 
of fish. They had nothing to drink but 
some rain water wrung from rags. 

They fought off sharks with their bare 
hands and went naked through one of 
the worst hurricanes in the history of 
the Pacific. Landing at last on a tiny 
island, they pulled their cramped bodies 
erect so that if they encountered Japa- 
nese they would meet them face to face, 
not crawling. 


Discussion question: Is the fact that 
Japanese demanded and received Lea- 
gue of Nations mandates for the Mar- 
shall, Caroline and Mariana islands at 
the end of World War I, an indication 
that they were planning a future Pacific 
conflict? 


WESTERN PACIFIC, SHOWING LINES OF COMMUNICATION TO AUSTRALIA LAID DOWN BY THE NAVY 
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v'S TRENDS IN THE LICE 





By Philip Dorf, Author of Visuolized History Series 


OMEN IN THE WAR 


OR several years we have been trying 
to solve the problem of unemploy- 
ent. But today the nation is at war. In- 
ead of having two jobless men trying 
» get every job, we soon may have two 
bs with only one worker to take them. 
Several million men have left their jobs 
business and industry to join the Arniy 
nd Navy. Millions more have gone to 
ork in factories making war supplies. 
e demand for additional workers is 
ound to increase as our war efforts are 
peeded up. This means that there will 
» plenty of work for women. 
The women who volunteer for all sorts 
war jobs are doing important work for 
e nation. But those women also serve 
oremain at home. They have the im- 
ortant job of seeing that our supplies 
food and clothing are not wasted. 


ORE THAN 8,000,000 VOLUNTEERS HELPED THE RED CROSS 
AKE MILLIONS OF BANDAGES AND OTHER ARTICLES. SALVATION 
RMY LASSIES, RED CROSS GIRLS AND OTHER CANTEEN WORK- 
RS MINISTERED TO THE COMFORT OF THE SOLDIERS. 





SERVED AS STREET CAR CONDUCTORS, MES- 
SENGERS, LETTER CARRIERS AND ELEVATOR 


OPERATORS, MANY WORKED IN MUNITION 
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DOAY - THE WOMEN OF AMERICA ARE DOING ALL THESE THINGS 
MANY MORE. THEY VOLUNTEER AS AIRPLANE SPOTTERS, AIR 


D WARDENS, COURIERS, AUXILIARY FIRE FIGHTERS AND CHAUFFEURS 
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DEAR BILL: 


“War” was de- 

clared between the 
Red Army and the 
Blues. We are the 
Blues. Both sides, 
Reds and Blues, 
had six weeks of 
training and prep- 
aration behind 
them. Almost 500,- 
000 of us were to be thrown into the 
melee at one time. The stage was set— 
it was a dark night—everyone around 
camp was tense, leaves and passes had 
been cancelled—something was up! 
- At nine in the evening our outfit re- 
ceived an “alert.” By ten we were on 
trucks with full equipment ready to roll. 
After an hour or so, we heard the heavy 
rumble of the field guns moving past 
our camp to their respective positions 
—guns nearly 30 feet long, each drawn 
by a huge tractor. They are noisy 
things. They nearly split your ears as 
they rattle by you on the road. But it 
gives you a good feeling to know they 
are on “your side. The guns rumbled 
on. Later, after their dust had settled a 
bit, the smaller 75’s came along. They 
are the quick-moving guns that do such 
effective work in the clinches. 

Some time after midnight our trucks 
pulled out. We were under sealed or- 
ders. We had probably 50 miles to go 
in order to reach the front lines. The 
Pee Dee River in North Carolina was 
our “boundary line.” The “enemy” was 
attacking us from the West. They were 
pushing up from Charlotte. Their head- 
quarters (G.H.Q.) were a to 
be near Camden, South Carolina. 

The convoy was a long one, and a 
lot different from the convoy we were 
in coming South. This time we were 
simulating “battle” conditions. That 
means no lights, no cigarettes, as little 
noise as possible. It also means a great 
possibility of accidents from cars run- 
ning off roads and bumping into each 
other when the front one stops—and 
the one in back doesn’t. Every truck 
has little blue lights on the front about 
the size of parking lights. They were 
shielded from being seen by an air- 
plane. A line of trucks at night looks 
like a procession of trolls—blue eyes and 
bulking shapes in the gloom—an eerie 
sight. Before daylight we pulled into 
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Letters from a Rookie in the People’s Army to a Pal Back Home 


4. THE GREAT MOCK “WAR*" 


position somewhere within walking dis- 
tance of the river. The trucks were well 
hidden in the woods, We were strung 
along the roads waiting for the “zero 
hour” to move. 

Remember, Bill, this is a mock war, 
and everything is regulated by umpires 
—officers who judge the “battles.” When 
two opposing forces meet, say in a scrap 
over a town, the umpires have to-judge 
who has the better position of the two 
and ask the loser to retire. They have all 
sorts of rules and regulations. Some- 
times they rule that an outfit is badly 
outnumbered, therefore must retire. An 
outfit may be ambushed—the umpires 
may rule so many “dead,” so many 
“prisoners,” so many “wounded,” etc. I 
recall a funny incident where a Captain 
thought the umpire was ruling too many 
of his men out of action. So, he jumped 
up and ran across an open field in front 
of the enemy to argue with the umpire. 
The umpire, a testy old Major, didn’t 
want any back talk so he turned to the 
Captain, “I've ruled you dead, Cap- 
tain, so I’m afraid you have no argu- 
ment.” The captain had to sit back and 
watch one of his green shavetails take 
over the command. I don’t think he 
approved of the situation one bit. 

To get on with our war. Of course 
the Reds had destroyed the bridges 
across the river. We had to build our 
own bridges across. At one point it 
meant a bridge nearly a quarter of a mile 
long! The engineers rolled through our 
lines and set up their equipment. Huge 
pontoons were floated, and inside of four 
hours we had two bridges; one, a single 
track for foot troops, the other a large 
one for tanks and trucks. Just after 
dawn the umpires ruled that our artil- 
lery had cleared the way and we could 
move across the river. We 
at many points and rolled on into Al- 
bemarle. We were in enemy territory. 
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Our outfit was the point of a salient to 
be pushed deep into the Red lines—one 
side of a great pincer movement in- ~ 
tended to cut as many of the enemy 
off as we could, 

By the afternoon of this first day we 
had chased enemy skirmishes five or 
six miles west of Albemarle. We ran 
against a problem that we hadn't 
counted on. The townspeople were ex- 
cited by all. the Pe and they 
followed us along and watched the 
guns being moved or set up. That was 
a dead giveaway on our positions. The 
Reds could see exactly w we were 
because of the crowds. But, our com- 
mander wasn’t so slow. He used the 
crowds as a fake position and placed his 
guns and troops elsewhere. Time and 
again the Reds were fooled by this. 

The only thing that was lacking in 
this mock war was the roar of the heavy 
guns. We had everything else. Planes 
of the latest types roared overhead con- 
tinually. We were bombed and strafed, 
we watched dog fights, and our radios 


_received information from our air ob- 


servers. At one time I saw as many as 
100 planes in the air in mock battle. 
That was the first day, Bill, and we've 
got two more weeks to go. They're the 
greatest peacetime maneuvers ever held 
by any country. When it is over, we 
shall have had a lot of valuable experi- 
ence, Next time I hope to be able to 
tell you of some real exciting action! 
é Chuck* 
~* Private 1st Class Charles Brinley Russell, 


Headquarters Detachment, 182d Infantry, 26th 
Division, Camp Edwards; Mass. 


Keep ‘Em Flying! 


New Recruit: “Say, look at that horrible 
insigne on the side of that bombing plane.” 
Fellow Rookie: “Not so loud! That's the 
Squadron Commander looking out of the 


window.” 
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May Make Alaska a Spring- 
board for an All-Out Allied 
Attack on Japan’s Mainland 


you, started not Sunday morn- 

ing, December 7, 1941, at 

Pearl Harbor . . . but Saturday night, 

December 6, at Sitka,” wrote Robert J. 
Casey in the New York Post. 

e you evi- 

frst shot 


“And the Alaskans will 
dence,” he added, “that 

was really touched off a couple of 
months before December 7—and they'll 
make out a convincing case.” 

According to Casey, a barge caught 
fire in the channel between the town 
of Sitka and the air base, on the night 
of December 6. This was a small blaze, 
but military authorities took a serious 
view of the situation. They even warned 
the people of Sitka to leave town. 

Why did this barge firé cause so 
much excitement? Because it was the 
third of a series of disasters, all mys- 
terious, all big enough to have de- 
stroyed the Sitka defense base. 

The Sitka base has been built ? 
blowing the tops off a series of 
rocky islands, and linking them to- 
gether. Large quantities of dynamite 
were required for this job. As a safety 
measure, the d ite was stored in 
one shed, and the caps to detonate the 
dynamite were stored in another. Yet, 
one night the dynamite and caps both 
exploded. Three men were reported 
killed, and 22 injured. Part of the 
island was blown away. 

Talk of sabotage was hushed “e. 
Emergency crews repaired the wor 
camp, and built new sheds for another 
shipment of dynamite and caps. Three 
weeks later there was another explosion. 
An Army captain and two soldiers were 
killed, and a score of persons injured. 

Alaskans have no proof that these 
explosions were an act of undeclared 
war on the United States. But they say 
there is evidence which tends to prove 
that enemy agents had a hand in the 
Sitka “accidents.” 


Get Acquainted with a Globe 


Most of this evidence can be found 
if you look at a Se Don’t look at 
a flat map. On a flat map all relations 
between countries are distorted. Such a 
map shows Japan and the United States 
facing.each other across the wide Pa- 
cific Ocean, But a globe shows that 
Japan and the United States lie end- 
to-end on the surface of the earth. And 
the U. S. territory nearest to Japan is 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 

Alaska is much closer to the world’s 
battlefronts than many: people realize. 
The Army’s air base at Fairbanks, 


Tz war, any Alaskan will tell 





Modern Roads and Air Bases 
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Where the road begins. Starting point of new Alaskan International Highway 
at Fairbanks. Picture taken before construction funds were voted by Congress. 


ALASKA= 


HIGHROAD TO 
JAPAN 


Alaska, may be 5,000 miles from New 
York City. But it is only 4,300 miles 
from Berlin. The shortest distance be- 
tween Chicago and Tokyo is a circle 
passing through the center of Alaska. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, noted Arctic ex- 
plorer, points out that the best vy @ to 
get bombers to Russia is to fly them 
over the top of the world. They can 
go across Canada, Alaska, and Siberia 
to the Russian front. 

We speak of Hawaii as our western 
defense outpost. But American bombers 
at Dutch Harbor, Alaska, are 1,700 
miles from the Japanese naval base at 
Paramushir. Bombers. at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, are 4,000 miles from the near- 
est point on the Japanese mainland. Our 
air base at Kiska in the Aleutians is 
actually farther west than Midway 
Island, which is 1,300 miles west of 
Hawaii. If necessary, Dutch Harbor 
eduld hold the entire U. S. Pacific 
fleet, now based at Pearl Harbor. 

In 1935 the late General William 
Mitchell told a Congressional commit- 
tee: 

“An air offensive against Japan from 
Alaska could be decisive. . . . I think 
Alaska is the most important strategic 
place in the world... .” 

General Mitchell later was court-mar- 
tialed and dismissed from the Army. 
His warnings were ignored. 

In 1939, the Army garrison in 
Alaska consisted of 300. infantrymen. 


There was not a single modern air field 
where a bomber could land and take off. 
The Army wanted to build air bases at 
Fairbanks and Anchorage, but Congress 
refused to vote money for the Anchor- 
age base. 

Governor Ernest Gruening of Alaska 
and General George C. Marshall begged 
pen gm to vote more money. Then 
Adolf Hitler came to their aid. 

Hitler's lightning invasion of Den- 
mark and Norway caused Congressmen 
to rush to their maps and globes. They 
saw how short was the distance across 
the Arctic from: Alaska to the Norwe- 
gian harbors where Nazi warships 
a Money quickly was voted to 
ortify Anchorage and build other air 


and naval bases in Alaska. 


A “Burma Road” for Alaska 


A lack of transportation weakens our 
Alaskan defenses. All travel to and 
from Alaska is by water or air. Troops, 
construction ic Pay and military sup- 
plies must be carried by boat. And 
there simply. aren’t enough boats to - 
carry all supplies needed by the Army. 

The Canadian wilderness of British 
Columbia and the Yukon cut off Alaska 
from American trucks and trains. In 
the past, Canadian officials have not 
been eager to let us build a road 
through British Columbia to Alaska. 
Canadians feared that a motor road 
would be an invitation to an invading 
army, unless the United States was 
ready to establish a powerful defense 
at Alaska. 

Now that the Army is making dirt 
fly on our “Northern Front,” Canada 
has approved the building of an Alas- 
kan International Highway—also called 
Alaska’s “Burma Road” lifeline to the 
U. S. / 

The highway will run south from 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to Fort St. John, 
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British Columbia. At Fort St. John the 
new road will connect with existing 
highways which run to Edmonton, 
Alberta, and to Prince George, British 
Columbia. A network of U. S. roads 
across the Canadian border, joins the 
Trans-Canada highway, and also 
reaches Edmonton, and Prince George. 

Much of the country along the Alas- 
kan International Highway is level be- 
tween the Coast Range and the Rockies, 
and is remarkably free of snow. If con- 
struction is pushed hard, trucks may 
be starting for Fairbanks, Alaska, b 
the end of 1942. Anthény Dimond, 
Alaska’s delegate to Congress, has in- 
troduced a bill to let President Roose- 
velt spent $25,000,000 on the high- 
way. The U. S. will not only build the 
highway, but also maintain it until the 
end of the war. 


U. S. to Russia Road? 


Military experts think this new high- 
way should be extended north to Bering 
Strait, and then westward into Russian 
Siberia to Irkutsk. These experts say a 
ferry can be used to get supplies across 
the 57-mile-wide Bering Strait. Such 
an American-Asiatic “Burma Road” 
would give us a land route for trans- 
porting supplies to the Chinese and 
Russian armies fighting the Axis. Un- 
like ocean routes to Europe and Asia, 
this land route would be safe from 
Axis raiders. 

The extension of the highway across 











Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper PM. 


Route of proposed Alaska Highway. Ex- 
tension of road across Bering Sea would 
let us ship supplies to Russia by land. 
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the Bering Strait would require Russia’s 
cooperation. Military experts believe 
that sooner or later Russia will join us 
in attacking Japan. When this time 


comes, the American-Asiatic “Burma 


Road” will permit us to set up air 
bases in Siberia and on the Kamchatka 
Peninsula for heavy air attacks on 
Japan. : 

Today, Americans are discovering: to 
their satisfaction that U. S.-owned 
Alaska is worth its weight in gold. But 
in 1867 Americans did not think this 
territory was a bargain at any price. 
At that time Alaska belonged to Russia. 
When Secretary of State William H. 
Seward bought Alaska for $7,200,000, 
angry Congressmen called this far- 
northern land “Seward’s Icebox.” 

Since then Alaska has produced two 
billjgn dollars worth of gold, copper, 
fish, and furs. And its value as a de- 
fense base can’t be measured in dollars. 


It’s No “Icebox” 


Alaska is one-fifth the size of the 
United States. It is twice as large as 
Texas, but has a population of only 
80,000. It is a land of fur-clad trappers, 
gold prospectors, and plenty of ice and 
snow. But don’t get the idea that 
Alaska is an “icebox.” Alaskans buy and 
use refrigerators and electric fans. The 
warm Japanese current; which flows 
across the Pacific, gives southern Alaska 
a mild climate. 

In the Yukon River valley, the tem- 
perature drops to 60 degrees below 
zero in the winter, but rises to 100 
degrees in the shade during the sum- 
mer. Near the Arctic Circle, potatoes 
and spinach flourish. Giant dahlias and 
strawberries don’t seem to mind Alas- 
ka’s reputation for cold weather. 

The people of Alaska are proud to be 
Alaskans. But they are loyal Americans, 
too. Alaska had a larger proportion of 
her men in the Army during the First 
World War than any state. : 


Why They Grumble 


Alaskans grumble over the fact that 
they are a Territory with a Governor 
appointed by the President. Alaska’s 
one delegate to Congress has no vote. 
At the same time, the Alaskans seem 
to have no strong desire to become a 
state. 

Governor Gruening,, an ex-journalist 
and surgeon wants Alaska’s Legislature 
to increase that Territory’s absurdly low 
tax rate, in order to provide better edu- 
cation and public health services. But 
Alaskans have continued to complain 
about interference from Washington, 
while demanding that Washington 
spend more money-in Alaska. 

The management of the U. S.-owned 
Alaska Railroad has given Alaskans 
more right to grumble. Railroad rates 
are much higher than those in the 





















, Wide World 
Gov. Ernest Gruening of Alaska points 
to Aleutian Islands on map. He says 
Alaskans will fight to a man to protect 
their territory. But he wants an Amer- 
ican attack on Japan through Alaska. 


United States. When Alaskans began 
trucking goods up Alaska’s one high- 
way, the Government exacted a toll at 
the meres ferry. The Matanuska 
farm colony also annoyed the people. 

The Government sent 200 farmers 
and families on relief to Matanuska in 
1935. The project has been charged 
with mismanagement, and about half 
of the original colonists quit in disgust 
before 1941. But 170 farmers at Mata- 
nuska are selling milk, butter, potatoes, 
and vegetables. They have proved that 
farming can be a_ good business in 
Alaska’s central valleys. 

The total land available for farming 
and grazing is equal in area to that of 
the Atlantic states as far south as Vir- 
ginia. Yet Alaska imports most of its 
food from the United States. With war- 
time restrictions on ships and supplies 
threatening the fishing and mining in- 
dustries, Alaskans will have to do more 
farming. 

The Alaskan “Burma Road” will aid 
the development of this Territory. But 
the only road of importance in Alaska 
itself runs 471 miles from Seward to 
Fairbanks. Another road is being built 
from Fairbanks to Anchorage. Alaska’s 
airlines carried as many passengers last 
year as the railroad. Their aviators are 
called “the best in the world—because 
they have’ to be. . . .” But more high- 
ways must be built. 

It is estimated that if all the forests, 
minerals, and farmlands were properly 
developed, Alaska could support a 

pulation of 10,000,000. Government 
a me have done’ what could 
with limited funds, but a skillful co- 
ordinator is needed. 

Alaska is now vital in the pattern of 
our military strategy, but it will con- 
tinue to be just as vital when the peace 
has been won. 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


American people in the post- 
war years was nowhere better 
illustrated than in the conquest of 
the West. ’ 

The generation after the Civil War 
witnessed the final disappearance of 
the wild Indian, the rise and fall of 
the mining kingdom and of the cattle 
kingdom, the swarming over the vast 
area of the Great Plains and the 
mountain valleys of farmers, the con- 
struction of half a dozen trans-con- 
tinental railroads, and the organiza- 
tion of a dozen new commonwealths. 
It witnessed the final passing of the 
frontier—of that institution which 
had been. most characteristic of 
America for over two hundred years. 

It will be remembered that at the 
time of the Civil War settlement had 
pushed forward to the Missouri 
frontier, and had leapt the high 
plains and the mountains to the dis- 
tant coast of the Pacific. 

With the exception of the Mormon 
colony on the shores of the Great 
Salt Lake, the vast region between 
the Missouri and the Sierras was un- 
settled; it was commonly designated, 
in maps, “The Great American 
Desert.” 

Before settlers could flood out into 
this area, and establish here perma- 
nent homes, there were at least three 
things that had to be accomplished. 
First, the Indian danger had to be 
removed. Second, there must be 
railroads to carry produce to market. 
Third, some methods must be de- 
vised to solve the problem of low 
rainfall, and absence of timber. 

Yet:even before actual settlement, 
the region was being explored and 
exploited. Fur traders and trappers 
and pioneers to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia had long familiarized Ameri- 
cans with the geography and re- 
sources of the country, but it was 
the miners who first exploited it in 
any systematic way. 

The first frontier of the Far West 
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By Henry Steele Commager . 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


was, indeed, the miner’s frontier. In 
1849 the lure of gold had drawn to 
California thousands of adventurers 
who later formed the nucleus for a 
permanent population. The process 
was shortly repeated in one area 
after another. 

In 1859 the discovery of gold near 
Pike’s Peak drew thousands of for- 
tune-hunters to that region, and from 
these early mining camps emerged 
later the commonwealth of Colorado. 

In that same year came word of a 
tich strike on the eastern slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada, and soon the 





The Three 
Wests 
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fabulously rich Comstock Lode had 
attracted thousands of miners and 
hangers-on. 

On the Nez Perces reservation in 
eastern Washington, near Boise City 
in Idaho, at Alder Gulch in Mon- 
tana, on the Sweetwater River in 
Wyoming—everywhere oT the 
mountain region of the West the dis- 
covery of gold or silver—or mere 
rumor of discovery—brought in ae 
adventurers. Some settlements dis- 
appeared entirely—leaving only the 
“ghost towns” of melancholy interest; 
others prospered and formed the 
beginnings of permanent settlement. 

Even as the mining kingdom was 
flourishing, came a new development 
destined to add immeasurably to 
the wealth, the population and the 
glamor of the West—the rise of the 
cattle kingdom. 

For almost two centuries cattle 
had grazed on the limitless prairie 
grasses of Texas. Not until 1846 did it 
occur to anyone to round them up 
and drive them to market. But it was 
the coming of the railroads, in the 
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late sixties and the seventies, that 
furnished the real foundation for the 
cattle kingdom. Year after year cow- 
boys drove thousands, and then tens 
of thousands, of Texas longhorns 
north, fattening them on the grasses 
as they went, and delivering them to 
some “cow town” along the Kansas 
or the Union Pacific railroads. 


Soon the cattle kingdom expanded 
northward, and Wyoming and Mon- 
tana became the great cattle states 
of the West. For twenty years—from 
the mid-sixties to the mid-eighties— 
the cattleman reigned suprefne on 
the High Plains. 


His position was challenged by the 
“nesters,” or farmers, who began to 
infiltrate into the Great Plains region 
in the seventies. A liberal land policy 
made it possible for them to get land 
almost for the asking. Railroads 
promised to carry their produce to 
market. Barbed wire solved the 
fence problem, and irrigation and 

farming the water problem. As 
a result of these and other forms of 
assistance, the population of the 
Great Plains region increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

The building of the transconti- 
nental railroads, the invasion of 
their hunting grounds by miners and 
cattlemen, and the destruction of 
the buffalo, threatened the Plains 
Indians with extinction. The decades 
of the sixties and seventies were 
marked by continuous Indian un- 
rest, punctuated by open warfare. 

In the twenty-year period from 
1870 to 1890 the population of the 
trans-Mississippi West grew from 
less than nine to almost seventeen 
million, This same period witnessed 
the formation of the states of Colora- 
do, Washington, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Idaho, and the Dakotas, with 
Utah coming in, tardily, in 1896. 

By 1890—only two decades after 
the completion of the first transcon- 
tinental railroad—the frontier had 
disappeared. 
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“ws NORMAL CELLS CLuI 
If we cut through a bit of flesh from the body of any animal and - S 
t A [ [ | N G ; study its architecture under the microscope, we find that it consists TI 
, y, y of units — cells separated from one another by thin walls. a ¢ 
A [ [ B O Y S A N D ‘C l R [ S | For example, take a knife and re- wd 
: move the cover from a honeycomb. 
f Looking at the exposed surface, you 
will see a mass of honey, held in little 
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G-MEN_ WANTED spaces, enclosed by wax partitions, each = 
Detectives are wanted ‘for the Family Bureau of Investigation one a cell. 
(FBI). A dangerous killer is abroad, a criminal who kills 150,000 | What is mtore, each body cell con 1 
men and women in the United States tains a colored speck, a nucleus. If, for & 
every year, 17 people every hour, day At : ; instance, the roof were blown off a 
and night, twenty-four hours a day. - =n - prison and you could look down from 
an airplane, you would see corridors 0: 2S 
i small rooms or cells within surround- 
‘ ing walls, and in each cell a cot. hod 
t Who is this criminal? Cancer the Gangster, one of the worst dis- _All pars of us, bea jteo sanvptibahendiala yas fal to 
4 eases in the world. If we are to defend-our homes and loved ones ings, serving as the building blocks of the animate world from is desi 
, i this disease, we must be able to recognize its treacherous amoeba to man, and accomplishing many kinds of work. Their om 
b r —~ —— well a 
t GANGSTER CELLS «aa (23 ao ge 
> — : a — 
Just as men sometimes go haywire and become lawless gangsters, —S= a 3 8 — 
one or more cells within the human body may, for some unknown ' te ba , 
reason, become vicious. Such gangstér 
cells develop into cancers. To under- _~ 
stand more clearly how these criminal walls are more delicate than a film of steam on glass. Their sub- GP 
cells behave, let us find out first about stance is a living jellylike stuff called cytoplasm which may be 
normal, law-abiding cells. compared with the white of an egg. The nucleus of each, its yolk. 3 
a tiny structure of protoplasm, i is a microscopic dynamo making 
the cell accomplish all its tasks, as it carries.on the activities of 








the body. 
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HOW GANGSTER CELLS BEHAVE 
Every normal cell grows at a prescribed rate, usually 





in its original neighborhood. It does its part of the work of the 


tissues of which it is a unit, multiplies to make new cells which, as 
time goes On, Wear out and are replaced. But criminal cells, when 

studied under the microscope, 

are found to be restless. They 

neglect normal work, grow into 

turbulent groups which form 

neither muscles nor nerves, 

veins nor glands, but a mass, a 

tumor, perhaps a wart or mole. 


Or one, packed with danger, may grow like tangled seaweed in 
many directions, without regard for the rights or the living space 
of nearby organs. Fragments of this mass may break. off and be 
carried about the body in the blood, to be deposited at various 
places; in these new locations to develop colonies, not for useful 
work, but like gangsters to destroy the normal cells among which 
they live. 


SUCH GROWTHS ARE CANCERS 


Thus cancer is not something which comes to us fr6m the out- 
side; not something which we “catch”; not something which we 
can spread to anyone else. Cancer develops within us because, for 
unknown reasons, some one or more apparently narmal cells be- 


come vicious. 
CLUES 


4a @ And just as human criminals can be 
. | a 
i 


identified by footprints and finger- 
prints, Cancer the Gangster can be 

CLUES FOR CANCER THE GANGSTER 

I, Something to be felt 


recognized by certain clues. 
The first clue may be a little thickening, a 
mass, to be detected by the fingertips; a lump 
perhaps the size of a pea, a marble, a plum, a 
peach, or a lemon; found in the breast or the 
groin, the armpit or the neck, or in any other Ly 
part of the body. 





vs Something to be seen 


The second clue may be a sore, even a tiny 
one which does not heal quickly. Such a sore 
may appear in the mouth, on the tongue, the 
lip, the face, the hands, or elsewhere. 


a Something whieh gives a signal Rep the body 


If as a person approaches 45, digestive troubles 
develop with weakness and loss of appetite, which 
fail to clear up speedily during simple treatment, it - 
is desirable to have an x-ray examination of the 
stomach and intestina! tract. Difficulty in swallow- 
ing food should also be carefully investigated, as 
well as any unusual persistent hoarseness. 


4, Something which gives a signal ouleide the leds 


Blood appearing at any body exit probably-arises 
from simple causes, but when unexpected or un- 
explained, it mray be a signal of cancer. For instance. 





toilet, or a blood stain from the breast at the nipple. 
demand immediate attention and best on the very 
day of the bleeding. This is an important signal. So 
also is any rapid change in the size or color of moles 
or warts on the body's surface. 








| WATCH FOR THESE CLUES 





* blood vomited from the stomach or passed at the : 


As a Guardsman of the Family Bureau of Investigation, it is your, 
duty to remind members of your family to be on guard for any of 
these clues. 

Cancer, in all of its ferocity and menace, usually appears in men 
and women after they are 35. And grown-ups are careless about its 
earliest signs, not realizing :hat to-be cured it must be discovered 
when very tiny, or if hiding, when first it hangs out a red flag by 
bleeding. 

If no members of your family show any of thd above symptoms, 
relax for six months, then return to your detective work. . 


IF YOU FIND CLUES 


As soon as any of the clues described above 
appears, your next duty as a Guardsman of 
the FBI is to urge an immediate examination. 
Don’t be alarmed; it may not be cancer, but a 
doctor should decide. Whenever a surprise 
symptom shows itself, a doctor should be 
consulted who is particularly interested and 
skilled in the diagnosis and treatment of 
cancer. 

To cure cancer there must be very 
early discovery and immediate expert 
treatment. 
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Tomnsubect Cancec-the Clangetec may be at work 
in your home! Be on guard! 








PUNISHMENT OF THE CRIMINAL 


Like any other gangster, cancer must be rooted out. The proper 
punishment of cancer is early and proper treatment. Its cure 
depends upon a most careful selection of one or more of the 
following aids: 


























No other agencies or materials known to man at this time are 
of the slightest use. To experiment is to throw away a life. 


REGARDLESS OF COST 


Do not hesitate or allow your parents to hesitate because of the 
possible expense involved. 

If money is scarce and payment to a doctor is hard to make, you 
will find in your city or county an office of the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer, or members of the Women’s Field Army. 
Or you may communicate with the American Society at its New 
York Office. 350 Madison Avenue. 





Report clues to your local medi- 
cal or health authorities. 
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© Trujillo to Head 
Dominican Republic 


Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Tru- 
jillo Molina is to be President of the 
Dominican Republic once more. He was 
nominated by the Dominican party on 
February 15. The election will not be 
held until May, but since the Do- 
minican party is the only one in the 
country, and the General is the only 
candidate, he is sure to be elected. 

Sixteen candidates for the Senate and 
thirty for the Chamber of Deputies 
were also named at the party conven- 
tion. They, too, will be elected without 
opposition. 

For the first time in the country’s 
history, four women were chosen as 
candidates for Congress. General Tru- 
jillo had the constitution amended last 
January to give Dominican women the 
right to vote and hold office. (Brazil, 
Uruguay, Cuba, Ecuador, El] Salvador 
and Mexico are the only other Latin 
American countries which have na- 
tional woman suffrage. ) 

The Dominican Republic is one of 
the nine Latin-American countries 
which have declared war against the 
Axis. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


“The land Columbus loved most.” 
The Dominican Republic shares the 
island of Hispaniola (Little Spain) with 
its neighbor republic of Haiti. It occu- 
pies the eastern two-thirds of the island. 
The whole country is smaller than the 
state of West Virginia and has fewer 
inhabitants than Los Angeles. 

Columbus landed on the poinsettia- 





fringed shores of Hispaniola on_his 
first voyage to America. On this island 
was set up the first — colony 
in the New World. The first university 
and the first cathedral in America were 
built here. The ashes of Columbus rest 
in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. 

Spaniards and French fought for 
Hispaniola. While Spanish conquis- 
tadors were seeking gold in the eastern 
end of Hispaniola, French buccaneers 
were fastening their grip on the western 
end. The Spaniards were finally driven 
out, and the whole island became 
French in 1795. 

But the Spaniards came back. In 1861 
they won control from the French. But 
their triumph was short-lived. The 
Dominican Republic won its independ- 
ence four years later. 

Four years after that, the republic 
narrowly missed becoming part of the 
United States. The Dominican govern- 
ment asked to be incorporated into the 
United States, and a treaty to bring 
this about was drawn up. Ratification 
of the treaty failed by one vote in the 
United States Senate. 

The republic’s early years were dis- 
orderly. The first half century of 
Dominican independence was a night- 
mare of revolutions, assassinations and 
border troubles with Haiti. In 1905 the 
United States, at the request of the 
Dominican government, took over the 
tangled finances of the country. 

In 1916, United States Marines set 
up a military government to end the 
disorder. The Marines were withdrawn 
in 1924, but a United States collector 
of customs remained to keep Domini- 
can finances straight. United States 
control of Dominican customs was 
ended early in 1941. 

“Benefactor of the Fatherland.” This 
in one of General Trujillo’s titles, given 
him by the Dominican Congress. The 
General has controlled the government 
of the Dominican Republic since 1930. 


Triangle 





























He is a handsome 
man with a charm- 
ing personality. But 
for all his oo ety 
ness his word is 
law in the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

General Trujillo, 
like his friend Pres- 
ident Batista of 
Cuba, is a mulatto. 
Like Batista he rose to power from 
humble beginnings. 

After working as an errand boy and 
cattle hand he joined the Dominican 
national guard, becoming a colonel in 
six years. The United States Marines, 
who were training the guard at that 
time, were impressed by the young 
man’s ability and he liked them. Gen- 
eral Trujillo has always been a firm 
friend of the United States. His country 
is one of the few in Latin America in 
which there is no Fifth Column. 

In 1930, General Trujillo, then chief 
of staff of the army, bluffed President 
Vazuez into believing that army of 
rebels was about to attack the capital. 
Vazuez resigned and Trujillo took over. 

He had himself elected President and 
served for two terms, until 1938. Dr. 
Jacinto B. Peynado was elected in that 
year, but Trujillo continued to pull the 
strings. Dr. Peynado died while in office 
and was succeeded by his Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Manuel de Jests Troncoso 
de la Concha. Dr. Troncoso is a sixty- 
year-old lawyer and scholar, a former 
rector of the University of Santo Dom- 
ingo When Dr. Troncoso’s term ends, 
Trujillo will take up the reins again. 

The Dominican Republic faces twe 
pro: l-ms. Cue is economic, The other 
is how to keep peace with Haiti. 

Tue growing of sugar is the country’s 
chief economic activity, but most Dom- 
inican sugar used to go to England. 
When the war forced the British to 
stop buying, the Dominican Republic 
was faced with ruin. The United States 
is helping out by lending money and 
taking more Dominican sugar. 

e basic cause of the trouble be- 
tween Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public lies in that the Dominican 
Republic occupies 19,332 square miles 
of the island but has a population of 
only 1,520,000. Haiti’s 2,600,000 ot? 3 
are squeezed into 10,244 square miles 

The overcrowded, poverty-stricken 
Haitians are constantly spilling over 
into the neighboring country, and are 
as constantly being driven out by the 
Dominicans. There have been several 
serious clashes between the two coun- 
tries in recent years. 





RAFAEL TRUJILLO 


El Conde Street, the shopping center of 
Ciudad Trujillo, capital of Dominican Re- 
public, after a spring shower at noon. 
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© Rubber Bounces Back Edited by 
In Latin America Harry B. Murkland 


Early Spanish explorers in Mexico born on March 21, 1806, After the 
found the Seaee playing a reset = death of his parents he was cared for 
a ball made of dried gum which had and educated by a kindly priest. He 
oozed from ‘a Bai called caoutchoue studied law, then entered politics as a 
(‘weeping trew,).. These explorers: wee liberal in a country dominated by re- 
the i white men ever to see rubber. actionaries. A stormy but successful 

Until the. easly part. of the at career led him finally to the presidency 
century much of the world’s rubber ob Mexied, ' 
came from Latin America. Then it was In 1861, Mexico came into conflict 
transplanted to the Far East. Soon the with France, Great Britain and Spain 
cultivated. tober. Ot . Seaeve, Oe because Juarez was forced to suspend 
Nether At oe aren eee payments on his country’s foreign debt. 
driven the wild product of Latin Amer- Sd England and Spain soon withdrew from 
ica out of the. market. - ord Motor Co. the quarrel, but Napoleon III sent a 

Now our Far Eastern supplies have Brazilian worker tapping rubber tree at large French army to Mexico. The Mex- 
7 cut Se be oc eam sarees | Belterra, Henry Ford’s Amazon Valley icans were defeated and Napoleon 
. The Tong-negected forest of the "Ubber plantation. Sap is called latex. eer Maximilian as the Emperor 
Amaz on valley cannot meet our im- By the summer of 1865, Juarez had 
mediate needs, wrt vs ae oe that © Juarez the Indian, been driven north to the United States 
we are never caught short again we are a : pt : ated hes 
helping the people of Latin America “Mexican Lincoln prt vege ig But he never 
to cultivars thet rubber resounpes. Ex- Benito Judrez was only a humble stopped working and fighting against 
perimentas P ieatatinds have already  fadian boy, born in a little mountain — the invaders. 
been setup = Brazil, Peru, Guatemal ~~ village of Mexico, and left an orphan in In 1865, the French, fearful of 
mgs: and the islands of the Carib- early childhood. The Archduke Maxi- United States action under the Monroe 
bean. Cultiva ted rubber is superior to milian belonged to the rich and regal Doctrine, withdrew their armies, leav- 
the wild: sammie “< : house of Hapsburg. The great Emperor ing Maximilian to do the best he could 

The guagenepannt is enether Sommngrol <a, Joseph of Austria was his for himself. He was captured and exe- 
rubber. Tile plemt:cam te cultivated: tn: poste, cuted by the Mexicans. Juarez once 
the soutingaanede: Sates Seats: ser weett But together ‘these two men played more became the head of a free Mexi- 
as in the tropics. But President Roose- Gre of the most tragic and dramatic can republic, continuing to serve as 
rack: determined that Latin America scenes of Mexican history. When it was President -until his death on July 18, 
shall share # its: production. 4, ended the Archduke lay crumpled in 1872. 

The President recently vetoed a bill Geath at the foot of a bullet-pocked Throughout his career Juarez sought 
passed by Congress to encourage the 41) The Indian was ruler of Mexico. to end the feudalism in which the landed 


planting of guayule because the bill “Mexi incoln,” ist kept hi , 
limited the project to the United States. jaless, Oe peg eT ene een? 


He declared that this was contrary to Henle from Monkmeyer 
the spirit of the resolution~passed at 

the Rio conference which recommended 

“that continental solidarity be translated 

into positive and efficient action in the 

obtaining of strategic materials.” 


© Brazilian Artist 
Is Envoy’s Wife 


Senhora Maria Martins is the wife of 
Brazil’s Ambassador in the United 
States, and one of the Capital's most 
charming hostesses: That would be 
enough of a career for most women. But 
Senhora Martins is also a talented sculp- 
tress who has recently had a show in 
Washington’s Corcoran Gallery. 

Senhora Martins works in bronze, 
terra cotta, plaster and various native 
Brazilian woods. Her most notable work 
is a heroic figure of Christ, almost eight 
feet high, done in jacarand4 wood. This 
statue is now at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. 


High school students of Mexico City pa- 
tading during @ national holiday. Each 
school is represented by jits own flag. 
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BYRON ("You Can't Print That”) PRICE 


IRECTOR OF CENSORSHIP 

BYRON PRICE is the “You 
Can’t Print That” official of the United 
States Government. He has a tough 
problem to solve. He must see that 
newspapers, magazines and radios are 
free to inform the American public 
without betraying vital information to 
the enemy. 

Public opinion—based on accurate in- 
formation—is vital to our democracy in 
time of war. The people naturally want 
information. And if they don’t get in- 
formation from the press they will pick 
up rumors and gossip spread by Axis 
agents. Censorship that is too strict is 
worse than none at all. But the press 
must not be allowed to print facts that 
might in some way aid the enemies of 
the United States. We must remember 
that Hitler and Hirohito have big ears. 

What can be printed and what can’t? 
The efficient British censorship is based 
on a simple rule: You can’t print a mili- 
tary secret because it is a fact that the 
enemy presumably does not know. 
Later, when the enemy knows it, the 
fact is released to the press. For in- 
stance, the British refused to permit 
caer es of a story that Hurricane 

ghter planes had four cannons. But the 
news was released when the first can- 
non-armed Hurricane was shot down in 
German-occupied territory. 
U. S. Censor Price believes American 





THIS IS ALASKA 


These questions are based on the 
article on page 9 and the map in 
Scholastic April 21, 1941. Choose 
the best answer. 


1. The proposed Alaskan High- 
way will run from (a) Nome to 
Winnipes; (b) Fairbanks to Daw- 
son Creek; (c) Juneau to Seattle. 

2. Attu Island belongs to (a) 
United States; (b) Russia; (c) 
Japan. 

3. Kamchatka is (a) a Japanese 
island; (b) one of the Aleutians; 
(c) a Siberian peninsula. 

4. Alaska seems large on a flat 
map. Actually its area amounts to 
this proportion of the United 
States: (a) one-fifth; (b) one-third; 
(c) one-tenth. . 

5. The Matanuska project is near 


International News Photo 
Meet the Censor! Byron Price, former 
Associated Press executive news editor, 
decides what information must be secret. 


newsmen will be able to “Keep the Axis 
Looking and Listening—In Vain” if they 
ask themselves this question about 
every news story they handle: “Is this 
information I would like to have if I 
were the enemy?” 

Newsmen desiring advice as to what 
disclosures might or might not aid the 
enemy can get information from the 
Office of Censorship, Washington, D. C. 
If newsmen publish a story disclosing a 
military secret and ask advice later, 
they may get into trouble. Censor Price 
can ask the Department of Justice to 
prosecute an offending publication, get 
the Postmaster General to bar it from 
the mails, and put its editors in jail. 


CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


This self-tester applies to social studies articles in this issue. Answers 
appear in Teachers Section. A special news quiz appears on page 39. 


(a) Nome; (b) Anchorage; (c) 
Dutch Harbor. 

6. Alaska is a land of (a) ice and 
snow; (b) bare mountains and 
plains; (c) rich river valleys and 
varied flora. 

7. Alaska produces an amount of 
food which (a) requires imports of 
food; (b) — needs of popu- 
lation; (c) feeds ulation and 
permits export .of Pa 4 

8. Alaska was purehased by the 
United States from (a) Britain; 
(b) Japan; (c) Russia. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
TODAY AND YESTERDAY 
Circle the letter T if the .state- 
ment is true, F if it is false. 
1. T F Hispaniola means “little 
Spain.” 


Byron Price’s appointment as’ Direc- 
tor of Censorship came on the twenty- 
ninth anniversary of the day he was 
hired by the Associated Press. This is 
the second time he has left the AP to 
serve his country. The first time was in 
1917 when he became a lieutenant 
(later captain of infantry) in the U. S. 
Army. He was cited for bravery during 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive immedi- 
ately before the signing of the Armis- 
tice, November 11, 1918. 

All newspapermen look upon a cen- 
sor as a necessary nuisance in time of 
war. This is why they were glad Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed a veteran 
newspaperman to be Director of Cen- 
sorship. They are sure Price under- 
stands their problems and will give 
them sympathetic cooperation. As exec- 
utive editor of AP from 1937 to 1942, 
Price was in charge of the AP’s 250,000- 
word daily news reports to papers all 
over the world. He also directed the 
world’s largest staff of foreign corre- 
spondents and knew their troubles with 
censors in the dictator-ruled nations. 

Byron Price is a native of Topeka, 
Indiana. He was graduated from To- 

ka High School, entered Wabash Col- 
ege in 1909, and did newspaper work 
in Crawfordsville and Indianapolis 
while still in college. After graduation, 
Price worked for United Press and 
then joined the AP in December, 1912. 





2. T F Dominican Republic has 
more people than Haiti. 

3. T F Haiti occupies the west- 
ern part of the island of 
Hispanigle. 

4. T F The Dominican Republic 
is a dependency of the 
United States. 

5. T F U. S. ° Marines ied 
Dominica until 1924. ‘and 
had control of ‘the cus- 
toms until 1941. 

6. T F Hispaniola is larger than 
Puerto Rico. 

7. T F Hispaniola has a unified 
government which in- 
cludes all les. 

8. T F General Trujillo is Presi- 
dent of the Dominican 
Republic. 

9. T F Sugar is the principal ex- 
port of Dominica. 
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% A Radio Play About 


HLAN 
LOVEJOY 


THE CAST 


E.yan Lovejoy 
Man I, 2, 8 


CaPTAIN 

SUPERCARGO 

EpwaRD BEECHER Mrs. Lovejoy 

Voice 1, 2,3 CHAIRMAN 
FRIEND 1, 2 


Music: (Up and out.) 

Lovejoy (as narrator): I am Elijah 
Lovejoy, scholar, editor, and church- 
man of Alton, Illinois at the time of 
this, my story. In order to understand 
what happened in Alton the night of 
November 7, 1837 you must know 
these things about me. I am a graduate 
of the college of Waterville, Maine and 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. I 
am a churchman... . some have called 
me a Puritan . . . there’s nothing wrong 
in that . . . more than this, I am an 
abolitionist. I came West and settled first 
in St. Louis, but because I wrote ex- 
actly what I thought of slavery and the 
abolition question, of my fellow citi- 
zens’ grogshops, taverns and easy-going 
churches, I was driven from the city. 
I moved to Alton, Illinois, founded a 
paper called the Observer, and ordered 
a printing press from Cincinnati. . . . 
[t arrived at Alton Sunday morning, 
July 24, 1886... . 

Sounp: (Knocking on door) 

SuprercarGcO: Hello! Hello, in there! 
Open up! 

Lovejoy (as door opens): Well, my 
boy, what is the meaning of this? Do 
you have to disturb my Sabbath? 

Supercarco (taken aback): But .. . 
but. . . I’m from the steamer, sir. We’ve 
a printing press aboard for you .. . 
— . . somebody has to take delivery. 
Of Baca 

Lovejoy: Don’t you know, my boy, 
that man shall not labor on the seventh 
day? 

Supercarco: Well, I guess the cap- 
tain doesn’t know about that, sir. All 
he wants is a receipt for the press. . . . 

Lovejoy: I'll not sign for anything 
on this day. 

Sounp: (Well off . . . Steamboat 
whistle) 


ly, as conspirators ) 


By George Jennings 


Program Director, Radio Council 
Chicago Public Schools 


Supercarco: What shall we do with 
the press, sir... . 

Lovejoy: Leave it on the dock... 
leave it anywhere you want... . 

Sounp: (Door closes sharply. Hold 
dead few seconds) 

Man 1: Did you hear what Lovejoy 
done. 

Man 2: No... what’s that Puritan up 
to now? 

Man 1: Wouldn’t take delivery of 
his new press today. . . . 

Man 2: Is this too good a day for 
that abolitionist to be working? 

Man 1: Guess so. Lovejoy’s been 
printing some pretty hot editorials on 
our town and about slavery, too. .. . 

Man 2: Let’s show this fella Love- 
joy, that he can’t run Alton to suit him- 
self. 
Man 1: How'll we do it? 

Man 2: It’s easy! There’s a brand 
new printing press of his sittin’ over on 
the dock . . . we'll wait until dark . . . 
you spread the word around . . . meet 
me at the dock at nine o'clock to- 


~ night. . 


(Hold dead few seconds) 
Vorces: (Lots of contrast . . . Quiet- 


Yeah . . . I'll be there. . 
o'clock. 

Right! Bring a heavy hammer with 
you. 

Get as many of the boys as you can! 

Aw ... it will be easy. ... 
_ What time is it now? 

Seven o'clock. 

That’s right . . . pass the word along. 

We'll all meet at the dock at nine 
o’clock, 


. at nine 


March 23-28, 1942 17 


Our Four: Freedoms * 


Members of the Central Radio Work- 
shop (an all city public high school ac- 
tivity of the Radio Council of the Chicago 
Public Schools) broadcasting Elijah 
Lovejoy at the Fifth School Broadcast 
Conference in Chicago last December. 


Be sure to bring a heavy hammer 
with you. .. . 

Sounp: (Chimes of town clock and 
start the bells to tolling nine after third 
or fourth “bong” several hammers on 
steel in off beat till count of nine. . . 
then pandemonium breaks loose . 
heavy breathing . . . grunting as ham- 
mers are swung . . . sustain few sec- 
onds . . . splash of heavy articles in 
water and quiet.) 

Man 1 (on silence): I allow that'll 
show Elijah Lovejoy! 

(Hold dead few seconds) 

Mrs. Lovejoy: Elijah, don’t you 
think we’d better give up these ideas of 
yours and move from Alton? 

Lovejoy: And have all Alton saying 
that I ran? My dear, I'll do no such 
thing. 

Mrs. Lovejoy: But, Elijah, you see 
what they have done to your new 
press . . . even before you had a chance 
to print one page on it. 

Lovejoy: I shall order another press, 
my dear. 

Mrs. Lovejoy: But they're liable to 
destroy that one . . . and we dont 
have the money to. . . . 

Lovejoy: I have never had money 
. . . but I do have principles. 

Mrs. Lovejoy: Then iook at it this 
way, Elijah. Suppose you do get an- 
other press here . . . suppose you con- 
tinue to write and print these editorials 
about slavery and abolition . . . don't 
you see that sooner or later the mob 
will take vengeance on you. 

Lovejoy: My dear . . . I have been 
mobbed, and I wrote then, “I have at 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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last had the honor of being mobbed.” 


I will not surrender my principles even 


‘ though the whole world should vote 


them down... . - 
Mrs. Lovejoy (fading into music): 


You will need God’s help and strength, 


Elijah. 

Music: (Bridge) 

Lovejoy (as narrator): I bought a 
new press. With God’s help I set it up 
in Alton, Illinois. It ran for almost one 
year . . . and then on the night of 
August 21, 1837, my enemies got to- 
gether in a waterfront tavern. . . . 

Man 1: Look at this, would you? 
Hey, did you see this in the Observer? 
Right here in cold type Lovejoy says 
that a slave’s a man. 

Man 2: No . . . he wouldn't dare 
print that... . 

Man |: He certainly does . . | lis- 
ten . . . (reading) Slavery has no legal 
status, no constitutional status, no com- 
mon-law status. I take it that when the 
founding fathers wrote “Liberty and 
Equality” they meant it for every man! 
Man can hold no property in man. 
The slaves are God's only. 

Man 2: We'll"have to do something 
with Elijah Lovejoy. You get slaves to 
reading that kind of stuff and they'll 
riot and rebel . . . we can't have that. 
no sir! 

Man 1: That’s treason. Now, men, 
we've put up with this kind of talk 
long enough. We don’t have to stand 
for it. No, sir! And I’ve a little idea 
that'll teach Mr. Elijah Lovejoy a les- 
son. . . . He’s over in the Observer 
office . . . come along, we'll go talk to 
Elijah by hand! 

(Hold dead few seconds) 

Man |: Lovejoy, me and some of 
the boys want to talk with you! 

Lovejoy: I don’t know what business 
I might have with the likes of you. Go 
back to your friends in the taverns. . . . 

Man 2: We've decided, Lovejoy, 
that is, the boys have thought that you 
need a little cooling off. . . . 


Man I: Yeah . . . we had a meet- 
ing tonight and some of us think that 
a little canoe ride down the river would 
sorta make you think twice about some 
of those articles you've been printing 


Lovejoy: Well, now listen . . . you 
can go back to your friends in the tav- 
ern and tell them it will take more than 
a couple of the “boys” to frighten Elijah 
Lovejoy . . . and it will take all of 
them to put him in an open canoe for 
a river ride. Do you think you can re- 
member that . . . now, get out of here 
and don’t come back! 

Music: (Bridge) 

Lovejoy (as narrator): That night, 
my second printing press was de- 
stroyed. A third press was brought to 
Alton. Soon ten or twelve men came 


and took it from the shop and threw it 
into Piasa creek. 

Mrs. Lovejoy: Elijah, please for my 
sake and the sake of our children, give 
up this stupid battle. . . . 

Lovejoy: Stupid, my dear? Since 
when has freedom of the press become 
stupid? 

Mrs. Lovejoy: You mean, you are 
bringing in another press? 

Lovejoy: Do you think this is the 
time for me to quit and run away? 

Mrs. Lovejoy: The people of Alton 
are beginning to hate you, Elijah. You 
have no friends . . . remember, a mob 
is a stupid, wild thing. Remember, that 
you are only human... . . 

Lovejoy: I remember nothing except 
that I once swore never to abandon my 
enterprise. I do not take the credit for 
my stand. If it is firm, it is because I 
am supported by the guiding hand of 
God .. . and if I must die, it cannot be 
in a better cause. 

(Hold dead few seconds) 

Lovejoy (as narrator): Things were 
becoming worse in Alton. I was 
shunned by the majority of the people. 
Former friends cut me dead as they 
passed me in Second Street . . . and 
more than one asked his neighbor 
“what would Mr. Lovejoy do next?” 
I called the first Illinois State Anti- 
Slavery convention to meet in Alton on 
October 26th, 1837... . 

Beecuer: Mr. Chairman. . . . Mr. 
Chairman . . . I wish to present a reso- 
lution to this convention. . . . 

Crown: (Mixed reaction . 
and cheers) 

BEECHER: Mr. Chairman . 
mand the floor! 

Sounp: (Pounding of gavel . . . crowd 
subsides) 

CuamrMan: The chair recognizes Ed- 
ward Beecher. Edward Beecher has the 
floor. . 

BeecHer: Mr. Chairman, and gen- 
tlemen of this convention . . . there has 
been considerable argument here con- 
cerning the work of Elijah Lovejoy and 
the future status of his paper, the Ob- 
server. Now as you know, Mr. Lovejoy 
has had three presses destroyed. . . . 

Voices: The resolution! We don't 
want a speech! Present the resolution! 


. . boos 


.- I de- 
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Sounp: (Crowd subsides as gavel 


hammers for quiet) 


Beecuer: Very well . . . (pause) Re- 
solved, that to shrink from maintaining 
the rights of Elijah Lovejoy to print a 
paper according to his principles, be- 
cause the cause he advocates is unpopu- 
lar, or because any do not believe in all 
the principles advocated, is vittually to 
abandon the freedom of the press for- 
ever... .. 

Crown: (Mixed reaction . . . boos 
and cheers) 

Voice (in crowd): I move that the 
resolution as presented be adopted. 

Voice 2: Second the motion! 

Voice 3: Question! Question! 


_ Lovejoy: Mr. Chairman . . . Mr. 
Chairman. May I say a few words. . . . 
CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lovejoy has the 


floor! (gavel pounding) Mr. Lovejoy has: 


the floor. 

Crown: (Subsides as he begins to 
talk) 

Lovejoy: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of this convention. . . . I do not 
admit that it is the business of this 
assembly to decide ‘whether I shall or 
shall not publish a paper here in Alton, 
Illinois. I have the right to do it, sub- 
ject only to the laws of the land for 
the abuse of that right. This right was 
given me by my Maker; and is sol- 
emnly guaranteed to me by the Con- 
stitution of these United States and of 
this State! 

Crowp: (Mixed reaction . . . boos 
and chéers. . . . He waits for quiet) 

Lovejoy: It is simply a question 
whether the law shall be enforced or 
whether the mob shall be allowed, as 
they do now, to continue to trample it 
under their feet. My duty, gentlemen, 
requires me to stand by my principles, 
not because I fear man . . . rather that 
I fear God more than man. And by the 
help of God, I will stand. 

Crown: (Now it is very quiet) 

Lovejoy: Why should I flee from 
Alton? (very, very quietly . . . almost 
with pathos) Against whom in this 
place has my hand been raised? Whom 
of you have I injured? Whose business 
have I meddled with? (pause) Gentle- 
men, I sleep well . . . all is at peace 
within my soul ... . and in the service 
of the Lord I will make the supreme 
sacrifice. (pause) Before God and you 
all, I here pledge myself to continue 
to fight, if need be till death. If I fall, 
my grave shall be made in Alton. 

Music: (Keep it in mood. .. . Then 
building for transition) 

Lovejoy (as narrator): The resolution 
was passed. My friends agreed to sup- 
port me and bring in another, my fourth 
press. By this time Alton was in a state 
of great excitement. Now, we came to 
the night of November 6, 1837. One of 
my friends arranged to have the press, 


_ 











which was coming from Cincinnati by 
boat, landed at three o'clock in the 
morning, guarded about thirty 
friends, armed with guns. The boat 
anchored at the mouth of the Missouri 
until midnight, then came on to Al- 
ton. ..s 

Sounp: (Steamboat whistle . . . well 
off) 

" eaiia 1: There she comes, boys! 

Lovejoy: That's it, all right. Stand 
by, now. ... 

Frienp 2: We're with you, Lovejoy 


Sounp: (Steamboat chugging in 
nearer) 

FrienD 2: You think we can land the 
press, Lovejoy? 

Frienp 1: Sure we can : . . were 
armed and ready to defend our own 
property.... 09 

Lovejoy: God grant there be no kill- 
ing tonight, but if there must be. . . . 

FrienD 2: Where you going to put 
it, Lovejoy? 

Lovejoy? We'll guard the press while 
it’s on the dock . . . then as soon as we 
can we'll move it over to the warehouse 
of Godfrey and Gilman. 

Sounp: (Chugging of steamboat out 
.. . jangle of ship's bells) 

Captain (off): Ahoy, there . . 
the shore! 

Lovejoy (calling): That the “Mis- 
souri-Fulton?” 

Captain (off): Aye, so it is .. 
you Elijah Lovejoy? 

Lovejoy: Right! 

Captain (off): Got a printing press 
aboard . . . where do you want it? 

Lovejoy: Land it on the dock, Cap- 
tain . . . my friends have it covered 
.., there'll be no trouble. . 

Sounp: (Steamboat creaks into dock 
.. « bells jangle) i 

Captain: All hands on that press 
... Steady now. ... 

FrieND 2: Haven't seen or heard a 
thing, Mr. Lovejoy. . . . - 

Lovejoy: I doubt if we will . . . to- 
night, ... 

Captain: There you are, Mr. Love- 
joy ... wish you luck this time! 

Lovejoy: Thanks, Captain... . good- 
night... . 

Music: (Bridge) 

Lovejoy (as narrator): The ware- 


. hello 


- are 


house of Godfrey and Gilman in which — 


the press was placed that night was a 
strong, stone building. I stood watch 
with Beecher during the small hours of 
the morning. At daybreak we were re- 
lieved and went home. I prayed with 
Beecher, had breakfast and spent most 
of the day rallying my friends. We 
drilled that afternoon. The storm was 
quiet all day . . . with the evening, 


however, things began to wake up. . .. 
Crown: (Noisy men in background) 
Man 1: The dirty abolitionists got 





their press ashore . . . landed it at 
three o'clock this morning. 

Man 2: Did they... . 

Man 1: Yeah . . . it’s down in God- 
frey and Gilman’s warehouse. . . . 

Man 2: Are the boys going to let 
Lovejoy get away with this? 

Man I: There’s been some talk of 


Man 8 (fading in): You boys going 
to join us tonight? 

Man 2: What's up? 

Man I: You ain’t goin’ to raid the 
warehouse, are you? 

Man 3: Never can tell what will 
happen. This town of Alton will never 
be right until Elijah Lovejoy learns 
once and for all that he isn’t running 
Mee jen 

Man I: But his friends are armed 
and determined. . . . + 


Man 2: They're not the only ones 


who have guns and bullets, and we 


. can be just as determined. . . . 


Voice (off): Well, come on, boys. 
(fading in) It’s nine o'clock. Just about 
time to show Lovejoy and his aboli- 
tionists that we're still running Al- 
tome? 

Crowp: Hurrah! We're with you! 
Let's go! 

Voice: Are you all armed? They're 
liable to come out shooting. 

Crown: Yeah! 

We're ready. 

Armed to the teeth! 

Let’s go! 

Sounp: (Crowd starts in low and 
half laughing. . . . Then grows louder 


and louder. More and more 
ominous. . , . Let your crowd become 
an “actor” here . . . then to back- 
ground) 


Voice: Well, here we are, boys! 
Wait a minute now! 

Sounp: (Loud banging on door... . 
Then pause . . . banging again) 

Voice: Open up in there! Lovejoy, 
we've come for you and that press of 
yours! 

Lovejoy (inside): Stand by, men... 
they'll have to come get me! Don’t 
shoot, yet... . 

Voice (off): Get that fellow at the 


“window. . 


Sounn: (Rifle shot) 
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Crown (Almost like a chant . . . 
threatening): Come on, Lovejoy, give 
up the press! You'll never get out of 
there alive! Come on, Elijah! Lovejoy! 
Hey, Elijah! Give up the press! 

FrienpD 2: What're you going to do, 
Lovejoy? . 

Lovejoy: Friends, you have heard 
me say many times what I would do in 
this situation. I swore before you and 
God that I would continue this fight till 
death if need be. .. . 

Frienp 1: Don't you think some- 
body better talk to them . . . they're just 


a mob... a strong man might be 
able to. . . 

Frienp 2: I'll talk to ‘em, if Love- 
joy says to. ? 


Lovejoy: It won't do any good, but 
go ahead... . 

Frienp 2 (off and calling a little): 
Citizens of Alton. . . . Citizens of Al- 
ton. . . . We're here to defend our 
property and the right of freedom of 
the press. And we're prepared to risk 
our lives in maintaining that right. . . . 

Voices (off): Abolitionists ain’t got no 
rights! Let’s mob ’em! Get that press! 
Down with Lovejoy! Why doesn’t 
Lovejoy talk! Coward! Lovejoy’s a 
coward! A 

Lovejoy: I'll talk to them. . . . (off 
and calling a little) Citizens of Alton 
. . . you have accused me of being a 
coward. I am not a coward, and I will 
fight for what is mine and for those 
rights which are mine. I am not fight- 
ing for the printing press . . . in itself, 
the press means nothing to me .. . it 
is a symbol, that’s all . . . a symbol of 
something far more important than 
mere metal. I am fighting for the right 
of any man to liberty and equality . . . 
and for a right solemnly guaranteed to 
me by the Constitution of the United 
States and of the State of Illinois .. . 
the freedom of the press! 

Lovejoy (as narrator): Now it is past 
midnight. The mob has grown. (Sound: 
keep crowd in background) They have 
brought ladders and torches. They 
climb up the sides of the building try- 
ing to burn us out. . . . (Sound: rustle 
and crackle of fire). . . . Soon we hear 
the crackling of flames over our heads. 
. . . Some of my friends put out the 
fire. A second time one of the mob 
climbs the ladder with a ball of rags 
soaked in turpentine . . . three of us go 
out to fire upon the man on the ladder. 
. . . (Sound: rifle shots) several shots 
ring out from behind a pile of barrels 
near the warehouse. . . . (Pause . . . in 
which sound comes up full . . . crowd 


shouting .. . rifle fire . . . flames crack- 


ling. . . . Then take it all under). . . . 
I...1...am mortally . . . wounded 
..-I.... climb the stairs again to the 
second floor. ..1I. am... dying 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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POETRY 
ALBUM 


SARA TEASDALE 


LITTLE girl of five or six 
A stands at the window watch- 

ing the falling snow. She does 
not go out to play, for she is a rather 
delicate little girl, but she loves to 
repeat softly a line her mother has 
read to her: 
“In the bleak midwinter, frosty winds 

made moan—” 


Perhaps she teels already a kinship 
with the woman who wrote it—the 
shy, frail, austere Christina Rossetti, 
still living: in England at the time 
little Sara Teasdale is watching the 
snow from a St. Louis window. 
Years later, when Sara Teasdale had 
grown up, she wrote the lines: 


“When I am dead and over me bright 
April 

Shakes out her rain-drenched hair, 

Though you should lean above me 
broken-hearted 

i shall not care.” 


Perhaps, as she wrote that stanza, a 
song of Christina Rossetti’s was still 
ringing in her mind: 
“When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet, 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget.” 


When Sara Teasdale died in 1933, 
she was collecting material for a bi- 
ography of the earlier poet. 

A poet much nearer to Sara Teas- 
dale in time and space was T. S. 
Eliot, the subject of our “Poetry Al- 
bum” last week. She was four years 
old when Eliot was born, also in St. 
Louis and also of New England 
stock. Here their similarity ends. 
Where Eliot and other modernist 
poets have been bizarre in their ap- 
peal, Sara Teasdale has depended 
on the old virtues of simplicity and 
sincerity. This does not mean that 
her expression was commonplace. 


Only an unusually sensitive intelli- 
gence, only an artist quite perfect 
in technique, could have spoken so 
effectively in such a quiet and simple 
way. The poet who all her life was 
ashamed of having rhymed trust and 
dusk when she was a child became 
the craftsman who could write in 
rhythm as subtle as that of “Let It 
Be Forgotten”: 


“If anyone asks, say it was forgotten 

Long and long ago, 

As a flower, as a fire, as a hushed foot- 
fall 


In a long-forgotten snow.” 


Nor does a contrast with Eliot mean 
that her poetry lacks subtlety. Often 
her songs imply more than they say; 
often they put profound truths very 
simply and clearly. We stop to think 
when we read the last stanza of 
“Wisdom”: 

“It was a spring that never came; 

But we have lived enough to know 
That what we never have, remains: 

It is the things we have that go.” 


To read through the volume of 
Sara Teasdale’s poetry is to read the 
story of a woman’s life. She remained 
interested always in the individual's 
response to the fundamental facts of 
love, of beauty, of life and death, 
and she gained increasing wisdom 
in . these subjects. The economic 
struggle which has inspired so many 
modern poets did not touch her. 
Only two or three poems mention 
the World War through which she 
lived. In her earlier books were 
themes which all yeung people will 
recognize, like this familiar experi- 
ence from “Enough”: 

“It is enough for me by day 

To walk the same bright earth with 
him; 

Enough that over us by night 

‘The same great roof of stars is dim.” 


Or this from “Spring Night”: 
“I for whom the pensive ni 
Binds her cloudy hair A a 





1 for whom all beauty burns 
Like incense in a million urns, 
O, beauty, are you not enough? 
Why am I crying after love 


If there is sadness in these poems, it 
is only the sadness which “finds more 
joy in sorrow than you, could find 
in joy.” In her four later volumes, 
however, there is a more somber 
note, such a realization as this in 
“Sand Drift”: 


“Nothing has changed; with the same 
hollow thunder 

The waves die in_ their everlasting 
snow— 

Only the place we sat is drifted over, 

Lost in the blowing sand, long, long 
ago. 

Not much has been published 
about Sara Teasdale’s life. She is de- 
scribed as a quiet, gentle lady with 
hair between red and gold. Despite 
her gentleness, her friends say, her 
wit could be biting as well as droll. 
Her poetry tells her story best. There 
is evidence in many lines of the as- 
sertion she makes in one of them: 
“And on the whole I think life good.” 
“Barter,” one of the most perfect of 
her poems, probably sums up her 
philosophy better than any other: 


“Life has loveliness to sell. 

All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup.” 


Eliot believes that poetry should 
be written without emotion. Sara 
Teasdale says that a poem is “written 
to free the poet of an emotional 
burden.” | 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO US 
IV. What We Are Doing Now 


N Unit I (March 2 issue), we indi- 

cated the impact of the war upon 
us in terms of personal-social relation- 
ships; here we deal with them as social- 
civic relationships. 

In World War I, our nation devel- 
oped a war economy after some months 
of participation in war and with the 
help of missions from the Associated 
Powers. In World War II, all-out par- 
ticipation has already gone farther and 
faster. Of course, the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram of aid to victims of aggression 
started our business organization on the 
road to war economy. But since Decem- 
ber 7, there have been rapid and far- 
reaching changes in every phase of our 
lives. These changes should be under- 
stood by each of us. 

The recent sweeping reorganization 
of the army was an indication of the 
new needs of our armed forces. These 
should be understood in relation to the 
probable future action of our army, navy 
and air forces. Behind each of the men 
on the front line stand seventeen 
civilians producing necessary material. 
Who these are, we know only in part. 
A broader view of the workers in war 
industry and the problems they face is 
imperative. At the moment “conversion 
unemployment” and inadequate defense 
housing are serious; already, American 
industry has learned that the old doc- 
trine that owners may use their prop- 
erty as they like has been modified by 
the more urgent doctrine, produce for 
the war needs of the nation, or give up 
your tools to those who will. 

Not yet have we completely mobil- 
ized our man-power; but we have gone 
far. Man-hours are no longer being lost 
through stubbornness of labor or man- 
agement to any serious degree. Schools 
are geared into civil and military needs. 
Vocational training is given to increas- 
ing numbers of persons, and more stu- 
dents are going into branches training 


for specialized services in the armed 


forces. 

We have gone far toward mobilizing 
the raw materials necessary for war pro- 
duction. Freezing of prices and ration- 
ing of civilian commodities are the first 
essential. There has been a_ beginning 
in the re-use of wasted materials in 
American scrap piles and trash cans; 
much more will have to be done. 

Civilian defense has had some em- 
phasis, and magnificent steps have been 
taken. Air raid protection, general wel- 
fare, and morale building have been 
provided. 


All these things we are doing for our- 
selves. Here, as opposed to the Axis 
countries, we control the government 
which proposes the program; we par- 
ticipate in the selection of those who 
carry out the program; and we take 
funds from one envelope marked 


“personal” and transfer them to another 

marked “for defense.” On March 15 we 

paid a great deal for the protection of 

our way of life; in 1943 we will pay 

much more. And, in addition, every 

man, woman and child is buying bonds 
for victory. 


Things to Do in the Classroom 


The activities suggested in the book- 
let, What the War Means to Us, may be 
used in the classroom and the forum. 
In the study of our defense activities, 
we might also try a new procedure (for 
some of us). Let this study be based on 
real democratic participation in group 
work. Committee work offers oppor- 
tunities for such give and take. 

In planning for this unit, have the 
class aid in the setting of objectives, 
projects, and the choice of materials to 
be used: Let them determine the neces- 
sary committees and choose the ones 
on which they wish to serve. The same 
type of planning will then take place in 
the committees. Let each group deter- 
mine the scope of its study and the 
means of presentation of its work to the 
whole class. 

These groups cannot be left to them- 
selves unless they have had some ex- 
perience in group work. They may need 
some aid in organization and planning. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 30, 1942) 


For Social Studies 

The story of the Free French move- 
ment. 

Who Told You?—an article on war 
rumors. 

Today’s Trends (historical picture 
strip): The Influence of Air Power. 

1942 Students Institute of National 
Government (students visit Maritime 
Commission ). 


For English Classes 

“This Writing Game,” by John R. 
Tunis—a sports writer tells how he 
-got that way. 

“Man Needed,” a story by Alice 
Maxwell. 

Poetry Album: Edna St. Vincent 
Millay and Elinor Wylie. 

“Mr. Smith Toughens Up”—the life 
of an air raid warden. 











The more aggressive will have to help 
the dependent ones. Jobs must be given 
to the latter which will give them a 
feeling of status and achievement. All 
should participate in the drawing of 
generalizations and the presentation of 
conclusions. 

The articles included in the Unit 
Finder (page 4-T) will serve as a start- 
ing point for committee studies. Direct 
the group to materials which will give 
an understanding of both the personal- 
social and the social-civic relationships 
involved. Let them use interviews and 
observations as well as written mate- 
rials. Outside persons may visit the class 
to assist in the presentation of each 
committee. 

The reports of the committee should 
represent a consensus. One of the weak- 
nesses of committee work is the danger 
of its degeneration into a group of in- 
dividual reports given together. Thé re- 
port of one should be the report of all 
in planning and execution. Graphic 
methods may be used in the presenta- 
tion of the report. The committee on 
armed forces might include a diagram 
of the newly organized army, colored 
pictures of the uniforms of the services, 
and pictures of action. Other commit- 
tees could have exhibits or speakers 
from local coordinating agencies to par- 
ticipate in the discussion of the com- 
mittee report. 

Further opportunity for democratic 
planning would be in a class presenta- 
tion by this group for the assembly or a 
community meeting. This would require 
participation by all in each committee’s 
appearance. 

In publishing editorial material de- 
signed to promote a vital discussion pro- 
gram of war problems and war aims, 
not only for students, but also for adults 
in school-sponsored forums, Scholastic 
is cooperating with the Civilian Morale 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education. 
References to similar material which has 
appeared in past issues of Schglastic 
will be found in the Unit Finder on 
page 4-T. 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (Pp. 3-6) 


Beginning this week, there are more 
aids in the Student Editions for cover- 
ing the March of Events. Note that the 
articles are longer, broken into back- 
ground parts, and may be used in this 
form for class discussion. 

On page 39 is a news quiz based 
entirely on this section. It may be used 
as a pre-test, as a test of the class learn- 
ing of the period, or for monthly news 
quizzes. 

This week we introduce questions for 
discussion with each article. These may 
be used as planning questions—to see 
the elements of the problem to be stud- 
ied, as research questions—to dig 
deeper into the topic, or as summariz- 
ing questions—to apply the class learn- 
ings to new situations. They may also 
be used in debate form. 

In addition, use as many special re- 
ports as your class time permits. You 
will find that the Social Studies Section 
has articles which deal with many of 
these questions more fully, and the sug- 
gestions in the Teachers Section will 
direct you to further study of these 
problems. 


Women in the War (P. 7) 


Make a study of the activities of 
women in the other and in this World 
War. Use the class as a unit, and have 
them inquire of mothers and others old 
enough about the activities in which 
they engaged in the last war. List these, 
and the activities in which they now 
engage or for which they are preparing. 
What other activities than those shown 
in this picture are represented? 


Learning to Be a Soldier (P. 8) 


Use this article to get a better pic- 
ture of the armed forces and their train- 
ing. Collect pictures for the bulletin 





board. Have a class discussion on how 
much of soldiers’ letters should be dis- 
cussed with friends. In this connection, 
read the story of Byron Price and. his 
work (P. 16). 


FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES CLASSES 


Alaska—Highroad to Japan 
(Pp. 9-10) 
World History, American History 

Use this article as a stimulus to globe 
study. Have the class look at the globe 
from all angles, following the facts 
given here. Check distances and note 
the shortest routes on flat maps. Note 
how direct lines appear curved on flat 
maps. You may go from this to a study 
of the different map projections. Note 
how different geographers have tried to 
represent the globe on a flat map. (So- 
cial Studies edition front cover is a map 
of North America and Asia drawn to 
North Polar Azimuthal Equidistant Pro- 
jection.) Have pupils figure out the 
meaning of this title. Use the dic- 
tionary. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 


1. What are the distances from Alas- 
kan cities and ports to the main battle 
areas? From the United States? 

2. What preparations have been 
made for their use in defense and of- 
fense? - 

3. Where will the Alaska Highway 
run? Who will defend it? 

4. How does Alaska compare with 
the United States in area, extent, and 
population? 

5. What are the products and indus- 
tries of Alaska? 

6. What is the Matanuska project? 
What has it shown about Alaska’s agri- 
cultural resources? 

7. What are some of the problems of 
Alaska today? Will the Alaska Highway 
help to solve any of them? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

1. The resources of Alaska. 

2. History and legends of Alaska and 
the gold-rush days. 

3. The climate and scenery of Alaska 
and the Inside Passage. 


Our American Heritage: The 


Three Wests (P. 11) 


American History 

This article offers an opportunity to 
bring in the rich history and legend of 
the West. Have the class find stories, 
plays and songs which deal with the 
conquest of the West: the Indian wars, 
the coming of the railroad, and the con- 
quest of the soil. Bring in materials 
which deal with the three Wests: the 


miners’ frontier, the cattlemen’s frontier 
and the farmers’ frontier. Use this as 
an opportunity for correlation with the 
English department. The literature is 
rich, there are many films—classroom 
and commercial, and the songs of the 
frontier are readily available. If you 
wish, show how this period has been 
exploited in popular songs, movies, and 
novels. 


Detectives Wanted to Track Down 
Cancer (Pp. 12-13) 


All Social Studies Classes 

This information is important enough 
for discussion in any group. In the So- 
ciology or Modern Problems class you 
can deal with the whole public health 
problem, too. Get material from the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer in your community, or have 
them send a speaker to your class or 
assembly. 

Questions for Class Discussions: 

1. How do normal body cells be- 
have? How are they essential to life? 

2. What are cancerous cells? What 
other useless or harmful cells are there? 

3. What are the clues which indicate 
the presence of cancerous cells? 

4. What should you do if there are 
any such indications? 

5. What are the treatments of can- 
cer? Who in your community takes 
care of it? 

6. What are the agencies of your 
community which try to inform the 
public about this “gangster”? What can 
you do to aid in their work? 


Pan-Americana (Pp. 14-15) 


Use the map of the Greater Antilles 
(Scholastic, February 16, 1942) with 
the Dominican Republic story. Use this 
article as a case study of the Good 
Neighbor Policy and the application of 
the old “Dollar Diplomacy.” 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What is the position of Hispaniola 
in relation to Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
the Panama Canal? What are the Amer- 
ican bases in this region? 

2. What is the relative size and 
population .of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic? How has this given rise to 
trouble? 

3. What is the racial composition of 
the two countries? How has this com- 
plicated their relations? 

4. If you were a Haitian would you 
want to consolidate the two countries? 
If you were a Dominican? 

5. Trace the Monroe Doctrine’s ap- 
plications to Hispaniola. How did the 
term “Dollar Diplomacy” come to be 
attached to certain actions? 

6. What are the resources and ex- 
ports of the countries? How are they 
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iow more dependent upon the United 
States? 

7. Are we responsible for arn gov- 
ernment in the Antilles and Central 
America? How does the Good Neighbor 
Policy apply here? 

Other Questions for Pan-Americana: 

1. Has your class started ‘gigrn 
for Pan-American Day, April 14, 1942? 
if not, set up a committee for class or 
all school participation. For suggestions, 
see Scholastic, December 9, 1940, and 
publications of the Pan American 
Union. Write to the Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for their special list of mate- 
‘ials for Pan-American Day. 

2. Why did Roosevelt veto the first 
bill on guayule production? 

3. In what ways was Juarez like 
Lincoln? How was he unlike Lincoln? 
Would you call him one of the “great” 
\mericans? 


Elijah Lovejoy (Pp. 17-19, . 
English and Combined Editions) 


Use this play as a study of the pre- 
Civil War period as well as a study of 
one of our present Four Freedoms. 
it may be used in the history class to 
compare the dramatic and factual data. 
It may be used as a joint project of 
history and English classes in the study 
of civil liberties and the freedom of the 
press. For other examples, see “Free- 
dom of the Press,” one of the Our Free- 
doms Series by Studebaker and Wil- 
liams (Evanston: Row, Peterson). 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Lady, You Started Something 
(P. 25) 


For All English Classes 

Before launching this week’s lesson, 
read the two best arguments handed 
in by the class on last week’s outside 
assignment (one for and one against 
Deedie’s landing a date). 

Then ask the class to read the re- 
mainder of the story silently during the 
lesson period. 

Follow the reading with discussion 
along these lines: What qualities in 
Deedie made her a general success? 
Why would Bill, more than most other 
boys, appreciate Deedie’s particular 
qualities? Did Deedie really need her 
mother’s help in the matter of gettin 
a date? Did she need it after she had 
the date (choosing her dress, encour- 
aging her, building up her self-confi- 
dence)? From this point in her life 
onward, which will be closer to Deedie 
~Turk or her mother? Why? 

This discussion should clarify much 
ot the students’ thinking about them- 
elves, and should also give you some 
useful, revealing glimpses into their 
personal lives. 


To Increase Reading Skills 
A Test in Comprehension 


Use the following questions -to make 
certain that students are capable of 
reading. between the lines and forming 
conclusions. Four out of five is good, 
three is passing. 

1. Bill asked Deedie to go to the 
dance because he wished to be (a) 
courteous, (b) president of his class 
(c) obedient to his mother. (a) 

2. Deedie was afraid to go to the 
dance because she lacked (a) pretty 
clothes, (b) a good-looking escort, (c) 
self-confidence. (c) 

8. Laura didn’t like Lucille because 
the latter was (a) snobbish, (b) too 
old for her age, (c) impolite. (b) 

4. Deedie planned an evening at 
home to (a) Feo off her house to her 
friends, (b) save Bill’s money, (c) 
please Turk. (b) 

5. When Laura saw that Deedie had 
grown up she felt (a) simply tri- 
umphant, (b) annoyed, (c) a little 
sad. (c) 


Elijah Lovejoy (P. 17) 


For Spoken English Classes 


You may use this play, with a credit 
line to the author, without any royalty 
charges. It may be used as an audi- 
torium play, over the public address 
system, or behind a “mock” microphone 
in your English classroom. 

Appoint a committee of three to 
take care of the musical interludes. 
A phonograph and recordings will serve 
very well. Appoint another committee 
to take charge of sound effects. They 
may wish to consult our Handbook for 
Amateur Broadcasters, which contains 
directions for making all sorts of sound 
effects. It may be obtained from Scho- 
lastic Publications, 430 Kinnard Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. The cost is 50c. 

Have a maximum number of students 
participate in the play. The crowd 
scenes furnish a chance for many voices 
to be raised. 


To Correlate English 
and the Social Studies 


Assign the play for outside reading. 
Ask students to think a little about the 
meaning of the play—what is freedom 


of the press, and why is it so important 


that men have been willing to die for 
it? 

Next day, discuss the above question. 
Then lead the discussion to the current 
situation—a censored press in a free 
land. Why is. it necessary to censor 
news reports in war time? In what 
respects is our press still free? Does 
the class believe in the suppression of 
bad news? Can Americans “take” bad 
news? 

What about present-day censoring of 
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the English press? Would the modern 
Englishman, an active, vociferous critic 
of his government, be the man he is 
if he received only such reports as his 
present government wished him to see? 
What influence has the press upon the 
government? 

Outside Assignment: Ask students to 
read carefully through the news items 
in three issues of their local papers, and 
to clip out those items which wo i 
not appear if the press were not free. 
Have them mount the items on sheets 
of paper, add the reason they believe 
ot item would be se and 
hand in the papers. The clippings may 
form the basis for an interesting and 
timely discussion. 


Poetry Album (P. 20) 


For Modern Literature Classes 


Begin the lesson by reading aloud, 
consecutively, without identification, an 
excerpt from Eliot and one of the quoted 
Teasdale poems. Rouse class curiosity 
with these questions: Could they have 
been written by the same author? Could 
they both have been written by men? 
Both by women? What is the technical 
difference between them? What is the 
difference in their emotional content, 
their attitudes? Which does the class 
like best? Which seems best at first 
sight and which will “wear better” after 
several readings. Etc. 

Then assign, for outside reading, this 
week’s “Poetry Album” and a brief 
skimming through last week’s. 

Have the class spend the next period 
writing an essay, stating which poet is 
their favorite, and why. The best essays 
in behalf of each poet should be read 


aloud later in class. 


Round Table (P. 21) 


Miss Van de Water states that these 
contributions “have the accuracy and 
minuteness of observation which makes 
good writing.” Ask students in the class 
to define “accuracy” and “minuteness,” 
to give examples, to state why an “ac- 
curate and minute” account is more 
interesting (even if it is longer) than 
a dim, brief one. 

Ask a student to read the sketches 
aloud to the rest of the class while other 
students check those phrases which 
seem to them particularly “accurate and 
minute.” 

Then re-examine some of the chosen 
phrases for the precision of their word- 
ing, their sensory appeal, their capture 
of a complete image. 

Outside Assignment: The best way 
to make the lesson really “take” is to 
hand back to each student a theme 
which he has written recently. Ask him 
to study this theme from the standpoint 
of minuteness, then from the stand- 
point of accuracy. Give him a week’s 
time in which to recast it and hand it 
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in again. Read “before and after” ver- 
sions of the best to the entire class. 


Adventures in Reading (P. 24) 

To Motivate Reading 

Ask each member of the class to recall 
the name and nature of any book which 
he has been introduced to in the pages 
of Scholastic this semester, and which 
he believes he might like to read. 

The next day, ask for the titles of 
the books and brief statements of the 
reasons for interest. Inquire then why 
the mentioned book has not been read— 
lack of time, failure to drop in at the 
library, difficulty in obtaining the par- 
— book, etc. 

Appoint a committee of three to go 
to the library and borrow some eight 
or ten of the books mentioned. Lend 
them to prospective readers. Offer extra 
credit to any student who reads one of 
the mentioned books and gives an in- 
formal book chat about it to his class- 
mates. 


Key to “Check Up on Yourself” 


THIS IS ALASKA—1—b; 2—a; 3—c; 4—a; 
5- b; 6—c; 7—a; 8—c. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC YESTER- 


DAY AND TODAY-1-T; 2—F; 3—T; 
4—F; 5—T; 6—T; 7—F; 8—F; 9—T. 
Key to “Words to the Wise” 
1-h; 2-m; 3-b; 4-k; 5-f; 6-0; 7-g; 8-n; 
9-a; 10-1; 11-j; 12-d; 13-c; 14-i; 15-e. 


Off the Press 


A PHILOSOPHY AND A PRO- 
GRAM FOR ART EDUCATION 


American education has been ham- 
pered too long by an academic tra- 
dition. Art, too, has suffered. In some 
schools, teachers use the most academic 
approach to what should be a signifi- 
cant emotional and intellectual experi- 
ence. There is a new breath of freedom 
in the schools of today. We find an em- 
phasis on personality integration which 
places knowledge and skill in their 
places as contributions to the educative 
process, not as the process itself. 


Leon L. Winslow, Director of Art 
Education, Baltimore, has made a real 
contribution to art education in his re- 
cent book. Art In Secondary Education 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1941, $38) 
deals with experience as art. The intro- 
duction presents a dynamic philosophy 
which could revitalize many schools. In 
other sections, the creative spirit is de- 
scribed and teaching anh indi- 
cated (“Self Realization”), art is related 
to everyday living (“Human Relation- 
ship”), the use of art in occupations, in- 
dustry and business shown (“Economic 
Efficiency”), and the place of art in the 
community is described (“Civic Respon 
sibility”). 
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ALASKA 

The Story of “Seward’s Ice Box” (Car- 
penter), April 7, 1934, p. 17. 

Alaska, Land of Picturesque Extremes, 
April 4, 1936, p. 11. 

Escape to the North, April 9, 1938, p. 6 

Alaska’s New Horizons, March 18, 1940, 
p. 34. 

Alaska, Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 
( Behind the Headlines, by Ryllis and Omar 
Goslin), April 21, 1941, p. 18. 


“WHAT THE WAR "MEANS TO US” 
(See page 1-T) 
Unit 1V—What We Are Doing Now 


What You Can Do for ba Country 
(Warner), Sept. 22, 1941, ll. 

SPAB to the-Rescue, Sept. Bo, 194], p. 9. 

All Out Taxes for All Out Defense, 
Sept. 29, 1941, p. 9. 

Vitamins Are News (Behind the Head- 
lines, by Ryllis and. Omar Goslin), Oct. 6, 
1941, p. 12. 

Shoppers, 
1941, p. 9. 

No More 
1941, p. 11. 

Farmers Man the Food Front, Nov. 17, 
1941, p. 9. 

Learning to Be a Soldier (series of 
articles on training camp life by Private 
Charles B. Russell, 26th Division, U.S.A. i 
Dec. 1, 1941, p. 8; Jan. 12, 1942, p. 
Feb. 23, 1942, p. 7. 

Comparative Strength of the Warring 
Powers (pictorial chart), Jan. 5, 1942, p. 
14, 

A United Nation at War, Jan. 5, 1942, 
p. 13: 

Power That Counts (Pictorial Chart), 
Jan. 19, 1942, p. 15. 

Blueprint for Industry’s Battlefront, Jan. 
19, 1942, p. 9. 

America’s “Win-the-War” 
2, 1942, p. 9. 

Keep Fit and Like It, Feb. 2, 1942, p. 29. 

Rationing Just Around the Corner, Feb. 
9, 1942, 9. 

Wings Foe Victory, Feb. 9, 1942, p. 

The Enemy at Our Doorstep, Feb. 16, 
1942, p. 9. 

The Battle of the Production Lines (pic- 
torial strip), Feb. 23, 1942, p. 8. 

Wanted—More Manpower, Feb. 23, 
1942, p. 9. 

War Workers Need Homes, March 2, 
1942, p. 9. 

Ships Wanted—Now! March 9, 1942, 

. 9. 

r What You Can Do for Your Country 
(series of articles on civilian defense acti- 
vities for high school students), Jan. 19, 
1942, p. 8, and others throughout spring 
semester. 


Goods and Prices, Oct. 6, 


‘Easy Payments,” Nov. 10, 


Board, Feb. 


Key to News Quiz on P. 39 
KNOW YOUR GEOGRAPHY 
1. Palmyra, Canton, Samoa; 2. Staraya 
Russa, Ukraine, Leningrad, Crimea; 3. 
Marshall, Gilbert, Marcus. 
pocery os AND THEIR PROBLEMS 
l-c; 2-a; a d; 4-b. 
ae THEM 
1—(b); 2 ced 3—(b). 
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RITING gives us a little more 
W sccway than living. For in 

writing we need not really 
tell the truth; we must only con- 
vince our readers that we are telling 
it. In fact, the most convincing 
experience is often the invented one. 
These contributions today sound 
convincing as well as entertaining. 
They have the accuracy and minute- 
ness Of observation which make 
good writing. 

An unusual happening which in- 
terests our friends because it is so 
incredible, is often the poorest 
source of material for writing. As 
literature it is not convincing. The 
most commonplace incident may 
make a better story or description if 
entertainingly told. 


Victory 

“No! Not until the first of May—and 
I don’t want to hear another word 
about it!” 

“But, Mother, all the other girls—” 

“Not one word!” 

“But Muh-ther—” My pleas waxed 
into wails, but in vain. The vacuum 
cleaner out-whined me. It always had— 
in all the battles of anklet versus stock- 
ing waged annually. 

“No child of mine,” grimly muttered 
my parent, “is going out in the middle 
of winter (it was the middle of March) 
with bare legs!” The vacuum cleaner 
wheezed its agreement. Oh, how I 
longed to give thing a vicious kick, 


or, better still, to feed it all my long,. 


brown, ribbed stockings, one by one. 

Brooding over my maltreatment, I 
donned the hateful stockings and panty- 
waist. Mother, unmoved by my mottled 
and swollen countenance, prodded me 
on with, “Now march off to school, or 
you'll be late.” I marched, but after I 
turned the corner the stockings were 
down around my ankles in charming 
wads. The garters dangled useless from 
the panty-waist. 

Triumphantly, I hailed a_ distant 
crony. 

Marsh Mcleod, 18 


Missoula County (Montene) High Scheel 
Helen Fink, Teacher 


Underwater Swimming 


It is remarkable that a few feet ot 
water over my head can change my 
whole physical and mental aspect. I 
am in another world, a world in which 
a human being can move in. three di- 
mensions. 

As I submerge in the blue, translu- 
cent water, I become aware of the 
quiet, broken only by the soft echoes 
of spent waves. This solitude stirs up a 


peculiar emotion: a disturbing blend of | 


excitement, of pleasure, and of antici- 
pation. The entire agitation seems to 
be situated beneath my ribs. It crowds 
pag until I get a ya sensation 
of it at the base of my throat. Thrills 
and chills travel up and down my spine, 
my heart pounds faster, and uncon- 
sciously I look about me, half expecting 
some strange and unknown being to 
materialize before my eyes. 

The only indications that I am sink- 
ing are the slightly darker tinge of the 
water and the subtle, increasing pres- 
sure upon my ear drums. Lower and 
lower I descend, and, as I encounter 
succeeding colder strata of water, the 
muscles of my abdomen and chest con- 
tract deliciously. I feel acutely con- 
scious of living gloriously. Calm seizes 
me like a giant hand—a vast calm that 
accompanies my own retarded actions. 

Contact with the soft, yet firm, sand 
bottom brings my mind back from the 
abstract. To the right of me are the 
rectangular blocks of the pier, which 
have now turned from white to the 
grayish color of moulding clay. My eyes 
focus oddly. Near objects appear dis- 
tant and distant objects are extremely 
vague. Dropping the rock which was 
my conveyance to the bottom, I lan- 
guidly swim away from the pier. At a 
distance it becomes a blur and then 
fades into a block of gray: 

Above me the surface of the water 
appears to be a rolling, silver-white, 
semi-transparent glass ceiling, and be- 
low I see yellowish sand clouds — 
the dark, miniature hills of rock. 
colors. are toned’ down to a darker 
shade; the rocks appear coal black or 
dark chocolate brown. The small bub- 
bles of air which trickle from my mouth 
and nose tickle my skin as r flow 
past. This is my world:and time has no 
place in it. 
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The increasing tension of my lungs 
abruptly notifies me that I must breathe, 
and soon. This becomes my one con- 
suming thought. Always at this moment 
a brief flash of terror comes to my 
mind. 

Exhaling most of my air to relieve 
the strain in my chest, I struggle to 
stand on the bottom. A spring up- 
ward and a downward sweep of my 
arms send me shooting towards the 
surface. My head emerges from the 
water. A great gulp of air—and relief 
floods my mind. The tension through- 
out my body relaxes and the thrill of 
it all comes back to me. No matter 
what happens, I know I'll never say 


goodbye to my water-world; I'll just 


say so-long. 
Robert Shaft, 16 


Shorewood (Wis.) High School 
Elizabeth Turnell, Teacher 


Just a Kindly Man 


He stood slightly stooped among the 
pines, one hand shielding his face from 
the sun. He was looking off into the 
distance at the golden wheat fields. He 
was tall with thin,” high cheek bones 
and kind gray eyes. 

The ea was his—the navy and pur- 

le of the hills, the pines, and the 
ow-lying cedars—they were all his, all 
of the fourteen hundred acres. Fifty 
years ago he had homesteaded the 
sagebrush hills. His was the richness of 
golden sunsets, of yellow wheat fields, 
and the trees he called his friends. 

As our car drove off, I looked at his 
long thin hands, crumbling the dirt, his 
dirt. I knew he would leave us soon; he 
could not last much longer. It seemed 
to me that the land would be lost with- 
out him, the hills lonely, and the wheat 
fields barren. 


Marian Crawford, 15 
Wm. M. Stewart School 
Salt Lake City, Uteh 
Miss Herman, Teacher 
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aan ergata invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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Typical scene in a little town (above) A group of Indians in a village A veteran weaver starts a serape 
off the beaten track where there has in the State of Oaxaca, kneeling on his loom. The making of hand- 


been little change for 200 years. as a religious procession passes. woven fabrics was an Aztec ari. 


Photos on this page by, top, Mexican Government Railways System; left, Luis Marquez from Ewing Galloway; right, Mexican Government Tourist Association. 
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Graceful, wide-spreading butterfly ‘nets and dugout canoes (each made 
from the hollowed-out trunk of a single tree) are used by fishermen on the 
crystal waters of Lake Patzcuaro, more than a mile above sea level. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


OUR good neighbor Mexico—an enchanting land travelers have been discovering 
and marveling at evet since Hernando Cortez put his stout foot on its back in 1519. 
Cortez, being the kind of man he was, was most impressed by the silver and gold 
and other tangible riches he found there on the shores of Montezuma. Travelers 
today find other, and much more satisfactory things in Mexico as their lasting 
reward. 

They find a beautiful country, full of sharp contrasts—snow-capped volcanoes 
and palm-lined shores; magnificent deserts and exotic jungle; ox-carts and forked- 
stick plows and airplanes and tractors; primitive handicraft and modern factories; 
they find lazy remote villages where life goes on much as it has for the past 
hundred of years, and more bustling (but not too bustling) cities. They find 
ancient palaces and pyramids—ruins of Aztec and Mayan civilizations. They find 
in Mexico the “different way of life” they are looking for. And added to all this, 
they find a country where people are hard at work building a strong and prosperous 
democracy here on our North American continent. 

The pictures on these pages are just a sample of those Mexican people—the 
next-door neighbors who invite us to visit them this year, to see and enjoy their 
beautiful country and to get to know them. In the words of Vice-President Wallace 
after a visit to Mexico: “The ever-increasing friendship of our respective countries 
should be fostered by all available means, and I cannot think of any better than 
travel to obtain that end.” Viva Mexico! 


Although it is a foreign country, the formalities of entry into and departure 
from Mexico are made very simple for the visitor. All that is needed is a tourist 
card which can be obtained from the nearest Mexican Consul or at the border. 
The tourist card is good for six months in Mexico. 
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The State of Oaxaca boasts a de- 


lightful all-year climate and hand- 
some people like this Indian girl. 
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Hands up! The Seri Indians of north- 
ern Mexico go about the serious busi- 
ness of harvesting the cactus crop. 


Among the tallest and handsomest Indians are the Ta- We don’t know which is the more decorative here— 
tascans of southwestern Mexico. Lovers of freedom, they this Tarascan girl in her fiesta dress or the Michoa- 


| were among first to fight for independence from Spain. can lacquer bowls for which all Mexico is famous. 


Photos on this page by Luis Marquez from Ewing Galloway; except center, PPC. 
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Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issue 


By Gretta Baker 


From the following list choose the 
right word for each Plank in the sen- 
tences below. Key in Teachers Edition. 
(a-b are f-om “Adventures in Reading”; 
c-o are from “Lady, You Started Some- 
thing.” ) 

. spangled h. fragile 

. category i. ny 

. valor j. lithe 

. discretion k. swirl 

. dispirited 1. demure 

. callous m. connivance 

g. gossamer n. adversary 

o. retort 

1. This china is much too 
to ship from New York to Texas. 

2. In the opera “Faust” the hero is 
brought to ruin by the _________ of 
Satan. 

8. “In time of war,” the Senator de- 
clared, “the profiteer belongs in the 
same as the traitor!” 

4. Anne wears her blond curls in a 
becoming on the top of her 
head. 

5. In his long career as prison 


warden, Lewis E. Lawes never became 
in his treatment of criminals. 

6. “If I _________ to your criticism 
of my conduct,” Fred told his father, 
“youll say I’m disrespectful.” 

7. Nylon has a multitude of uses 
from sturdy brushes to 
hosiery. 

8. The person who talks with scorn 
of our nation’s leaders is an 
as dangerous as any foreign invader. 

9. In her ________ gown and jew- 
eled turban Lady Martin made a glit- 
tering entrance at the opera. 

10. The pretty, little waitress 
greeted her customers with a 
smile. 

11. The actress walked with the 

, graceful movements of a 
deer. 

12. “Use your own in de- 
ciding whether Tom deserves a promo- 
tion,” the manager told the foreman. 

13. The of General Doug- 
las MacArthur and his men has inspired 
us all to greater effort. 

14. Mrs. Dallow stood back and 
viewed her daughter’s first party dress 


15. Ted’s first day as a bill collector 
left him tired and —______.. 





Examination Saga 


FoR one of the mid-year economic 
examinations at Columbia College, 
the first subject for the student to ex- 
serge upon, and show how much he 

d gained from the course, was: “The 
prices of the factors of production are.” 

One student answered as follows: “I 
couldn’t pass this exam if I studied for 
years. An F is all that I deserve but I 
wish I could have attended class more 
often. Instead I had to work to make 
up time that was lost when I was sick. 

“By the way, sir, I won't be here next 
semester as I have been accepted in 
the Naval Air Corps. I hope I leave by 
the 15th of Feb. but I still need five 
points of college credit and it doesn't 
look as if I was going to get it. This is 
the queerest feeling I think I have had 
about an exam. 

“I have never done anything like this 
before, but I don’t want to walk out of 
here until about 10:30 as I have to 
waste time somehow. Wish me luck 
whoever corrects this for I don’t know 
when I'll see a classroom again. 

“It’s too bad I couldn’t have written 
something and appealed to your sym- 
pathy to pass me but I couldn't get 
started. I studied for this but I guess I 
studied the wron ran Goodbye.” 

At the end of another examination 
the same student became a little more 

ific and formal. There he said, 
“Dear Sir: I realize that this paper isn’t 


worth much but I had. my physical 
exam for the Naval Air Corps a couple 
of days ago and drops were put in my 
eyes. I wasn’t able to study at all until 
last nite and then only for a short time. 
I hope this gets me a C because I'm 
leaving college soon. Thank you, sir. 
P. S. I passed my exam for the Air 
Corps anyhow.”—The Pleasures of 
Publishing. 


Elijah Lovejoy 
(Concluded from page 19) 


. . + « (Raising his voice just a little) 1 
am shot...I...am... dying.... 

Music: (Bridge) 

Narrator (other than Lovejoy): Yes, 
Elijah Lovejoy was dead. The mob in- 
creased in numbers. With their leader 
gone, Lovejoy’s friends gave up the 
struggle . . . the press was taken . . . 
and again, in the now stilled air of 
Alton the sound of sledge hammers on 
steel . . . the steel of the printing press 
. . « Lovejoy’s press . . . shal of 
something dearer to him than life itself 
.. . the sound of sledges:on steel rang 
through the now stilled night of Alton 
. . . and even in death, the kindest 
thing that Alton could say of Elijah 
Lovejoy was what was written on his 
grave... . “Here lies Lovejoy. . . . 
S him now in his grave. 

Music: (Up full with mood. . .’. 
Hold it. . . . Brighten and take under) 





ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


WHEN THE STARS COME OUT. By 
Robert H. Baker 


As soon as the blackout came down 
over England, I began to hear from 
my friends there that they were mak- 
ing acquaintance—some of them for the 
first time—with the skies of night and 
the spangled heavens. So when one of 
my friends wrote me that she wished 
she knew the names of the stars but 
did not feel at home with a textbook 
on astronomy, I sent her the book 
When Stars Come Out, which I hope 
you know. It was written for high 
school age, and is one more proof that 
this time of life is steadily getting the 
best of it in books for beginners in 
natural sciences. 

This guide to the night is not only a 
scientifically correct astronomy, it is an 
invitation to search the for your- 
self with the aid of photographs of the 
heavens printed in dark blue. Don't 
wait for a blackout to search the sky; 
if that should come you might be too 
busy looking for something besides 
stars above you. On the next clear night 
begin to look up at the stars, and get 
acquainted with them as with friends. 


WHITHER LATIN AMERICA? By Frank 
Tannenbaum 


Keeping to our plan of presenting 
one “new” and one “old” book each 
week makes it difficult to choose one 
on Latin America—a subject so import- 
ant right now to us all. For the books 
that help you most are-.of compara- 
tively recent publication. It is not that 
the facts have changed—the change has 
been in our own,attitude toward the 
facts. South American Primer, by Kath- 
erine Carr (1939) is a good little book 
for a grand sweep through the subject 
and for an introduction to economic 
and social problems. Whither Latin 
America takes you di into reasons 
for things. It is Dr. Tannenbaum’s be- 
lief that future development in Latin 
America will be along agricultural 
rather than industrial lines. He gives 
you an idea of the all-important physi- 
cal conditions of life in South America 
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The Story so Far: 


Two things were bothering Laura 
Dallow. First, there was the crush 
her 16 year old son Turk had on eyelash- 
fluttering Lucille Loring. Second, there 
was the baffling behavior of her daugh- 
ter Deedie, close to 15. Deedie had al- 
ways been contented with her role of 
Turk’s adoring kid-sister. But suddenly 
she set her heart on getting a bid to the 
high school dance. When no bid came. 
Deedie decided that she hated being a 
girl and that there must be something 
hopelessly wrong with her, since every- 
body else — including Turk and Lucille 
-- was going. When Laura brought the 
Deedie problem to Turk, he merely said 
that Deedie was a good egg, but dance? 
— heck, she wasn’t the type. Mr. Dallow 
wasn't much help.either. He suggested 
that a fishing trip might take Deedie’s 
mind off her problems. Laura, who un- 
derstood how girls feel about dances, 
confided Deedie’s difficulty to her old 
friend Emma Brandon. Emma's son 
Bill was a senior and a football -cap- 
tain, but he didn’t have much time (or 
money) for girls. He worked afternoons 
and Saturdays at Waring’s shoe store 
When Emma suggested to Laura that 
Bill should be drafted to take Deedie 
to the dance, Laura was horrified and 
changed the subject. 

We take up the story there, with no 
solution in sight: 
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LADY. you started something 


A Story in Two Parts: 


Part Il... By Marguerite Eyssen 


No one is more surprised than Deedie 
herself when she discovers that it’s 
simply grand being a girl after all! 


only monthly affairs but, even so, 

Laura was beginning to regard 
them as the bane of her existence 
and the school’s error. They put a 
premium on the Lucille Loring 
brand of charm and made life un- 
endurable for girls like Deedie, and 
for their mothers. Laura had all she 
could do to contain herself the day 
she met one of Deedie’s teachers, 
and Miss Smathers said, “They're 
bound to dance somewhere, you 
know, and we'd rather it would be 
at the school.” Laura reflected how 
much teachers didn’t know. Just 
how was Deedie going to dance, 
anywhere? 

It was that same day that she 
answered the telephone to hear a 
young male voice say, “Is Deedie 
there? No, thank you, I'll call again.” 
If he hadn’t said thank you; if he'd 
merely said okay and hung up, she’d 
have dismissed the call from her 
mind as a probable usual request to 
borrow Deedie’s racquet or fishing 
tackle. As it was, though, she said to 
Deedie, as they were getting dinner, 
“Some boy called you. Deedie.” 

She saw the pulse begin to pound 
in the little hollow at the base of 
Deedie’s throat. “Who—who was it?” 
she asked. breathlessly. 

“He didn’t say, dear.” 

“You mean you—you let him get 
away?” Deedie wailed. 

“Deedie, for heaven’s sake! He 
said he'd call again?” 

Deedie stood taut, thinking, and 
then the pulse slowed down. 

“It was Butch,” she decided dis- 
mally. “He'll call again. He wants 
me to trade racquets with his sister 
Lorna, and I don’t want to.” 

The telephone rang again, and 


| school dances were mercifully 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


= e 


Laura caught Deedie’s hand as she 
started for it. “Deedie,” she said, 
“Don't trade racquets if you don’t 
want to. Why should you?” 

“Oh, I know,” mourned Deedie, 
“But Lorna’s really is too light for 
her, and I could use it, and mine is 
heavier. It—it seems kind of mean 
not to.” 

Stricken, Laura took Deedie’s face 
between her hands and kissed her. 
“Deedie,” she said, “your life is 
richer than any other little girl’s 
really. We measure it, you know, by 
the number of people we love—not 
by the ones who love us.” 

“All right,” said Deedie dully. “I'll 
trade. I—I don’t care.” 

She looked dazed when she came 
back to the kitchen, as if she were 
walking in a dream. Her eyes were 
wide and blank. 

“It—was—Bill Brandon,” she said 





As Deedie floated down the stairs on 
the crest of a pink swirl, Bill’s smile 
faded as he stared at her, blinking. 








With all of us our first concern is the nation’s 

war effort, but there is still need for recreation 
—for travel—for educati Our nati I lead 

have recognized this, the United States Travel 

Bureau early this year reaffirming the policy 
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in a monotone. “It was! He asked me to 
ee dance.” ae 

“Oh!” gasped Laura, en, 
“Welt” 

“You don’t know who he is!” shrilled 
Deedie as her voice rose in hysterical 
crescendo. “He’s a senior and he’s the 
team captain and he’s— Pinch me. No, 
don’t. I—I don’t want to wake up.” 

“Deedie, stop it!” scolded Laura, 
shaking her. “Stop it this minute!” 

Deedie’s head went down on her 
shoulder, and torn with rending sobs, 
Deedie clung to her. Frightened now, 
Laura sensed something of the child’s 
yearning to be like the other girls, the 
depth of her grief over being different. 
But she decided she had been right, 
in trying to keep Deedie her Hie She 
was too young, too emotionally un- 
balanced for this sort of thing. Then 
Deedie’s head came up. She dried her 
eyes. “I wish,” she sniffed, “I had a 
dress just like—like Lucille Loring’s!” 

“Till take care of it, Deedie,” promised 
Laura with more valor than discretion. 

For it dawned upon her, as she made 
the rounds of dress shops that for 
fifteen-year-old girls the shops spon- 
sored only two schools of thought; the 
bag-tied-in-the-middle school, specializ- 
ing in wide white sashes, and the 
Lucille Loring school, letting the chips 
fall where they would. It wasn’t until 
toward the end of the day that, tired 
and dispirited, she happened upon a 
dress that looked as if some inspired 
designer had said to herself mischiev- 
ously, “Fifteen? Hmmmmmm-—fifteen!” 
The corners of Laura’s mouth twitched 
as the saleswoman held up the dress, so 
delicious, so tempting. Mentally Laura 


IAL | was already slipping it over Deedie’s 
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ity. | head. But Leedie was so young, so un- 


formed. If she could just keep her a 
child for one more year, even six 
months. And then again she heard Turk 
saying with callous finality, “There’s 
oe something Deedie hasn't got, that’s 

“Send it!” she said. 

She had to stand over Deedie Friday 
night, as Deedie nervously pulled on 
the gossamer stockings. Deetlie's eyes 
were wide and dark, their pupils dis- 
tended. Her hands were ice cold. Tiny 
beads of sweat stood out on her upper 
lp, her forehead. Her fingers shook as 
she fumbled with the straps of- the 
fragile sandals. “Here, let me do it,” 
Laura said finally. The long pink slip 
fitted Deedie iike her skin, just grazing 
the floor. Her wavy mop had been 
brushed until it shone in the light. 
Laura slipped the dress over ie’s 
head and stood back to view it judi- 
cially. ; 3 

It was organdy; dusty pink. Cun- 
ningly it followed the lines of Deedie’s 
lithe slenderness as fdr as her knees 
where it flared out suddenly in a wide 


‘were 





swirl to the floor. The high round neck 
was deceptively demure and the sleeves 
ief, tt Laura’s 
throat tightened as she 
child, her own fin ur when 
she pinned the bright blue butterfly in 
the dark hair. Deedie’s eyes clung to 
hers, anxiously probing, until Laura 
took her by the hand to lead her 
across the to the long mirror in the 
guest room. 

“Deedie, dear,” she smiled uncer- 
tainly and waved to the mirror in an 


1 at the 


' airy effort to break the tension, “this is 


Miss Diana Dallow!” 

Deedie caught her breath sharply. 
She walked slowly toward the mirror 
and laid the flat of her hands against 
it, her eyes widening. Then, as the door- 
bell peeled through the house, panic 

ipped her, and she put her hands to 

er face, trembling. “Mom,” she said, 
“I~I’'m scared. Oh, tell him—tell him 
I'm sick.” 

For a minute, Laura wavered; and 
then she thought of all Emma Brandon 
must have gone through to achieve this. 

“Deedie, this is the same Bill 
Brandon who used to pull you on your 
sled, remember? Look in the mirror, 
dear. Stand right there and look until 
I call you.” 


Downstairs, something of Dee- 
die’s panic seized Laura as Bill rose from 
his chair. He was—was simply super, 
of course. Tall and broad of shoulder, 
he looked like a blond Norse god but 
something about his fixed smile, the 
very faultlessness of his approach be- 
trayed the connivance which had 
brought him here. There was nothing 
for it now, though, but to stand at the 
foot of the stairs and call, “Deedie, 
Bill's here.” 

The door of the guest room opened 
and Laura held her breath. But as 
Deedie floated down the stairs on the 
crest of the pink swirl, her chin came 
up, and Laura caught again that quick 
turn of the small head. Greg was stand- 
ing in front of the mantel filling his 
pipe. Glancing up to see Deedie on the 
anding, he held the tobacco pouch in 
midair, the tobacco over onto 
the hearth as he stared at Deedie, blink- 


ing. 

CHello, Bill,” said Deedie shyly, com- 
ing on down, and all of a sudden, Bill's 
fixed smile faded as he stared, -too. 

“Gosh, Deedie!” he muffed it, red- 
dening. “Why . . . hello.” 

When the door had closed behind 
them, Laura dropped limply into a 
chair and said to Greg, ell, that’s 
over!” 

“Over!” said Gr sweeping up 
tobacco with the brush. “Its - 
eee You've started something, lady!” 

es, they had started something, she 
(Continued on page 33) 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE 





Amy Lind went to the door at the 
sound of the bell. “Wh 
what do 1 owe this rare visit?” 

Jo put her umbrella and raincoat 
aside. “Oh, I've been wanting to see 
you, and . . . there was nothing to do 
at home, and . . . oh, gosh, Grandma, 
you know a lot about life and people. 
Besides, of all the grandmas I know, 
you're my favorite.” 

“Leave out the syrup, Jo.’ 

“Well, Grandma, this is it. What do 
you think of girls 14 or 15 years old 
whe fall in love, or fancy they do, with 
men from 25 to 35 years of age? Here 1 
am having ‘heart throbs’ over a man 
who is about 30 years old. Now, I know 
well enough that it is only a passing 
tancy, not the real thing. You see, this 
isn’t the first time. 

“Of course, I am very careful to see 
that this older male I’m unduly inter- 
ested in, never suspects my feeling for 
him, and after a while it wears off. I 
know of many girls who are like me, 
aithough most of them fali for movie 
stars 

“I’m not so abnormal that I can’t get 
interested in boys of my own age — 
and, in fact, 1 enjoy them more. Still, 1 
can't seem to change. While other girls 
might not like “The Awful Truth,’ I'll 
listen to anything that will help me get 
rid of emotions I really consider foolish 
and don’t like.” 

Mrs. Lirid looked up from her knit- 
ting and smiled. “Grandpa used to say 
that human beings were funny. When 
they are young, they don’t -want to be 
young, and when they are old, they 
don’t want to be old. 

“Being young may be lots of trouble, 
but then it has advantages. Youth can 
change its mind. Would you want to be 
tied down to this 30-year old forever, 
and never have another beau? You 
shake your head. Well, let that be con- 
solation for your not getting him. She 
who loves and turns away, lives to love 
another day, and another fellow. 

“For both boys and girls, crushes on 
older people are part of the growing-up 
process. As infants, our chief interest 
is ourselves. Then we develop a love 
for our parents. Later, we begin form- 
ing friendships with those of our own 
sex and ignore completely the opposite 
one. That's the way you yourself, Jo, 
treated all males, young and old, only a 
few years ago. ae you've changed! 

“Sometime around ten, we start show- 
ing marked preference for those older 
people in our family of the opposite 
sex. As a rule, boys get along better 
with their mothers, girls with their 
fathers. The next step is for our affec- 
tion to spread out to relatives, friends 
of the family, teachers, movie stars. 

“Such older folks are a sort of bridge 
to our final goal: falling in love with 


T WAS a rainy Sunday evening. Mrs. 
l Jo! To 
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ONLY A PASSING FANCY 


For All of Us, Crushes on 
Older People Are Part of 
the Process of Growing Up 


By GEORGE LAWTON 


members of the opposite sex who are 
near our own age, one of whom we 
marry. Only last week I read in the 
papers that the Marriage Bureau rec- 
ords show that most men are three years 
older and three inches taller than their 
brides. 

“Not all persons get across that bridge 
1 was just telling you about, Jo, and 
some marry persons much older than 
they. While the chances are against 
such December-May marriages turn- 
ing out successfully, some do surpris- 
ingly well. 

“There's another thing, jo. All girls 
and boys have moments when they 
wonder about their ability to interest 
the opposite sex. I did when I was a 
young girl — and even later. 

“Perhaps-no one ever has paid us any 
attention, or maybe we have such a 
craving for affection, that we can never 
get enough to feel sure of ourselves. It 
often happens that a girl may find her- 
self attractive to many men, but not to 
those she herself thinks most worth 
while, and this also may undermine her 
self-confidence. 

“This girl may look at an older man 
and feel challenged. The possibility that 
with her own tiny hatchet she might 
chop down his self-confidence and isola- 
tion, gives her a thrill. Suppose he now 
shows this girl some attention. She'll 
be flattered and reassured, won’t she? 

“Even if a girl is not personally inter- 
ested in the expert, she is interested in 
his good opinion, and she'll hate to let 
that go. She feels that having an older 
friend makes her superior to other 
young girls who are still ‘babies.’ That’s 
why she may make herself believe she 
really likes him. 

“Not being understood is a problem 
for many youngsters. I've noticed that 
girls who go in for crushes on older 
men are generally unhappy in their 
daily routine of family life, especially 
in relationship to their fathers. 

“A girl may, therefore, welcome the 
consolation offered by an older man, 
and make of him an ideal creature, 
though he has nothing that a young 
beau won't have in time. A shy gi 
sometimes turns to an older man be- 
cause he knows how to make conversa- 
tion and draw her out. Such a girl 
often mistakes sympathy for love. 

“Whatever the reason, she concen- 





“Pour me some experience.” 


trates on older men just because she 
knows she will be unsuccessful. With- 
out being aware of it, she seeks rela- 
tionships that can never develop into 
anything, that must remain hopeless 
and unreal, enjoying melodramatic day- 
dreams in:which she suffers and is 
spurned. 


“In the capacity to feel deeply and 
to handle social relationships, girls 
grow up faster than boys. That's why 
you and youn girl friends grow dissat- 
isfied with boys your own age. An older 
man treats you with a courtesy you 
seldom receive from boys your own 
age. But this difference is the result of 
acquired skill in manners. The tribute 
of a young fellow, crude as it is, may 
be more genuine. 

“Women of all ages are attracted to 
mer who are worldly and successful, 
men who are strong, but gentle, ag- 
gressive yet respectful. While a woman 
expects to be treated as an equal by 
her man, at life’s critical moments she 
wants to lean on him, his strength, and 
judgment. She likes to feel he can be 
her leader and teacher. 

“Most girls see the possibilities for 
the development of these qualities in 


‘their young beaus and that is enough 


for the time being. But there is the 
girl who simply can’t wait to grow up. 
By having an older friend who has suf- 
fered much and really lived life she 
feels she has become an adult magically, 
almost as if she had handed him a glass 
and said, ‘Pour me some experience.’ 
But you can’t acquire over night the 
knowledge and judgment which only 
years of living can bring. 

“There is nothing wrong with you, 
Jo, that the years won't cure. Anyway, 
I'm sure you are having a grand time. 
Now, I just happen to have baked some 
of your special cookies. ...” 









I Got My 
LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER" 


Louisville Slugger Softball 
bats, like their big brothers 
Louisville Slugger Baseball 
bats, are the finest that can 
be made. There are 29 models 
to choose from in the 1942 
line. You will be sure to find 
one that exactly suits your 
style of hitting. Every Louis- 
ville Slugger carries a num- 
ber on the barrel end of the 
bat for easy identification. 
Ask your dealer to show 
them to you. 


GET YOUR 1942 SOFTBALL 
RULE BOOK 


Your Louisville Slugger Dealer 
has a copy for you. In addition 
to all the latest information on 
the game it also contains com- 
plete information 
on the Louisville 
Slugger line for °42. 
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Best 
High School 
Writing 1941 


The new edition 
of SAPLINGS 


Contains the 
e cream of the 
crop of short 
stories, poems, essays, submitted by high 
school students to the last SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES Literary Awards, 
150 pages, handy size, attractively bound 
in boards with die stamped gold seal. 
Price, postpaid $2.00 
Edition Limited to 250 numbered copies— 


Send cash with your order to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
SA-1, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 




































N NO TEAM SPORT does one 

player count so much as the 
pitcher does in softball. No matter 
how strong its sluggers, nor how 
snappy its fielders, a team with an 
ordinary pitcher is at a loss against 
a team with a pitching ace. A good 
pitcher can muffle the bats of the 
mightiest hitters. 

One reason for this is the short 
pitching distance. The pitcher’s box 
is only 43 feet from the plate, as 
compared to 60 1-2 in baseball. The 
pitcher must throw underhand, but 
this is no handicap. A good hurler 
can put as much speed and hooks 
on the ball as a hardball pitcher. 


iN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


This wasn’t always the case. Back 
in the old days, the pitcher was just 
another man on the team. He merely 
lobbed the ball up nice and easy and 
the batters whaled it all over the 
lot. 

A fellow named Paul “Windmill” 
Watson changed all that. In 1933, 
down Arizona way, he developed a 
knack of spinning his arm and re- 
leasing the ball like a rifle shot. 

This was hard enough on the bat- 
ter, but to make it really tough along 
came John “Cannonball” Baker, of 
Milwaukee, with an _octopus-like 
windup that shot the’ ball up from 
nowhere. This became known as the 
Figure 8 windup and was very mys- 
tifying indeed, arriving unexpectedly 
like a torpedo. 

Thanks to Windmill and Cannon- 
ball, pitching improved a thousand- 











HAROLD “SHIFTY* GEARS 
SOFTBALL'S TOP PITCHER 


fold. Nowadays, all our star hurlers 
know how to palm the ball and zip 
it like a thunderbolt. 

It's no rare feat for a pitcher to 
strike out 10 to 15 men in a game. 
Three years ago, Roy Burlingame, 
a Centerville, lowa, hurler, whiffed 
21 men in a row! 

Ray Ortez of the Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, Lettuce Kings called in his 
fielders in a game at St. Louis in 
1938, and let them play mock cards 
while he kept a boast to strike out 


three men in a row. 


IN HIGH “GEARS” 


Greatest of all modern pitchers is 
33-year-old Harold “Shifty” Gears, 
of the Kodak Parks, an amateur team 
that represents the great photo- 
graphic supply factory at Rochester, 
New York. 

Nifty Shifty is the only vane 
who has won two national champi- 
onships. He turned the trick for the 
Kodaks in 1935 and 1940. In the 
1940 championship tournament, he 
hurled six straight shutout games! 

Shifty, who wears glasses on and 
off the field, learned how to pitch 
in a Rochester junior high school. In 
18 years on the diamond, he has won 
694 out of 785 games, including 304 
shutouts and 55 no-hit games. He 
has struck out 11,500 batters, or two 
out of every three he has faced. 

How does he do it? First, he can 
put the ball within an inch of where 
he wants it. Second, he has blinding 
speed. And, third, he can curve the 
ball in or out, up and down. 

Like most great athletes, he takes 
his training seriously. He prepares 
for the season as care as Joe 
Louis trains for a fight. He plays 
table tennis to sharpen his eyes; 
bowls to keep his arm in shape; and 
plays tennis to limber his legs. 
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So near... 
so restful... 
so friendly... 































THE VASTNESS OF CANADA — its mountains, prairics and endless forests — 


t For two summers Canada has create a restful setting for every activity. Its great inland lakes and rivers — sunny 
bt coastal waters — the great outdoors — plus all the delightful recreational facilities 
been mobilized for war. In and comforts a modern people have created are here for your enjoyment. 


this sustained drive she has 

learned much: about the ne- 
is cessity for intelligent rest and 
s, recreation. And beyond the 
smoking chimneys of Canada’s 
war industries lies the same 
alluring vacationland Amer- 





or icans knew in times of peace. 
4 Now we are partners in the 
1e 


fight for freedom. If you can 
come to Canada for your “‘keep 
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fit’’ vacation this year you will 
id find the same warmth as always 
h ah h dh sere IN THE BRACING CLIMATE and scenic 
int € open- earte ospita ity grandeur of Canada, golfing, hiking, 
« of Canadians everywhere. camping, riding, swimming, sailing, 
yn canoeing or loafing are more exhilarat- 
4 ing. In the lakes and streams you'll 
le find trout, salmon, muskies, bass, pike 
a —wily fighters to boast about when 
you're back at work. Game is here, for 
hunting with gun and camera. And the 
an rustic cabins and camps make an Information may be secured from Canadian Railway, 
re interesting contrast. to the modern ee ee 7 ates ae in the United 
: : ’ tates, or by writing t ‘anadian Government Travel 
ng accommodations in Canada’s up-to-date Daven, Gitte. Canela 
hotels, inns and resorts. 
he 2 Oe Oe ee ee es ee ec 
es : VICTORY MOTOR TRAVEL IN CANADA 
: - W Our two nations are united now in an all-out war 
es effort. Due to the war, it is impossible to state 
oe 4 ; definitely what motor travel restrictions will be ne- 
5 : : ner ue cong ol brew rs pe ag in Canada 
: omes effective April ist. The supply to motorist 
ys IF YOU CANNOT come by motor car this summer, will depend upon ever changing conditions. If you 
es: remember that Canada’s popular vacation lands are Lemony rut pacts by moter. we suggest you inquire 
are easily reached by othér transportation faciliti at your local automobile touring service, or write 
nd . y . " Po’ es Canadian Government—Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 
from all Principal points in the U.S.A. Canadas for exact information. PR 


This advertisement was prepared.in February under 
the then existing war conditions in Canada. 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED FOR U. S. CITIZENS 
ALL PRICES IN CANADA ARE CONTROLLED BY LAW 


YOUR VACATION 
DOLLAR GOES FARTHER 
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Canadian National Railways photo 
St. John’s Gate in Quebec, North America’s only walled 
city. Quebec's old houses, narrow streets, and ramparts 
give it appearance of seventeenth century French city. 


Photo by James Sawders from Cush... 
Lion’s Gate Bridge in Vancouver, British Columbia, larg- 
est city and chief seaport of western Canada. Vancou- 
ver's climate is mild. Golf is a “year-round” sport. 


NEIGHBOR TO THE NORTH 


ISITORS to Canada can make their dollars work double- 
pe Their dollars will give them full value in travel 
enjoyment, and will also help Canadian brothers-in-arms in 
the struggle against the Axis. 

Canada offers the scenic beauty of mountains, lakes, forests 
and meadows. A visitor will find great national parks dedi- 
cated to the health, refreshment, and entertainment of the 
people of Canada and their friends. 

And all these vacation spots can be reached easily over 
Canada’s excellent roads, or by railway and steamship. The 
photos on these pages indicate that a few pictures of Canada’s 
scenic beauties are worth two dozen of our best adjectives. 

Don’t worry about crossing the border. Properly identified 
United States citizens will not get tangled in red tape either 
entering or leaving Canada. No passports are required. For 
convenient identification, however, a person should carry his 
birth or naturalization certificate. 


Something extra is added to a visitor's dollars in Canada. 
That is, he will get $1.10 for each dollar offered in payment 
for goods and services in Canada. 

And, more important, the dollars a visitor leaves in Canada 
are spent for war materials in the United States. In the past 
12 months Canada bought nearly a billion dollars worth of 
materials in the United States. At least one half of this total 
amount was spent for war purposes. 

In return, we are buying several hundred million dollars 
worth of vital raw materials, such as nickel, zinc, copper, and 
aluminum, from Canada. But the Canadians continue to buy 
more from us than we do from them. Canada’s trade account 
with us shows a deficit—an excess of purchases over sales to 
the U. S. Here is where American travel dollars come in 
handy. The dollars Americans spend in Canada help that 
nation balance its account with the United States. They 
permit Canada to keep on buying war supplies from us. 


Bathers at Cavendish Beach, Prince Edward Island, one of the warm water beaches in Canadian Maritime Provinces 


Canadian National Railways pix 
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3,000,000 friendly 

French Canadians 

Canadian National Railways photo welcome you to the 

Mount Robson (above), British Co- Prairie town of Kenaston (below), land of gay enchant- 

lumbia, as seen from Berg Lake Saskatchewan. Province is among folles and Bsn ming 

Vall Ideal country for campin Id‘s leaders in wheat-growin RB AEH tal ee 

eee vif ping. world's 9 g- ust north of the 

r order, on your way 

to cosmopolitan 

Montréal, or storied 

Québec City, you'll 

pass through a pic- 

turesque countryside 

where quaint village and smart summer 

resort invite you to tarry tor vacation 

days. Here, too, are great munition 

plants, unnoticed by tourists, yet work- 

ing day and night for Victory. Come by 

the Eastern Townships, gentle lakeland 

of thriving towns and summer homes... 

come by the hinterland gems of La 

Beauce, les Bois-Francs... La Vallée de 

la Chaudiére; 

Wherever you may go in La Province de 

Québec you'll = here the beauty 

of the Old World . . . and all the adven- 
ture of the New! 


hoto 


No passports pomutoed by U.S. Citizens. 
No tolls on Provincial Bridges. 

No individual Liquor Permits required. 

Here, vacation dollars go farther due 

to the rate of exchange. 


For maps and descriptive literature, 

apply to La Province de Québec Tourist 

Bureau, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
or Direct to Dept. 77. 


LA aan ” 


TOURIST BUREAU 
CANADA 


Quésec - 
« Photo by James Sawders from Cushing 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE (United 
Artists. Producer, Alexander 
Korda. Director, Ernst Lubitsch.) 


IF we could turn time backward or for- 
ward ten years, we would be in a better 
position to judge this picture as sheer 
comed 


ve 


If Wena had never been bombed 
out of existence, or had been rebuilt in 
its former beauty and gaiety, an audi- 
ence might be able to sgh while look- 
ing at ravaged Warsaw streets and fire- 
blackened buildings. 

And if lovely Carole Lombard had 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS 
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SCHOLASTIC Recommends: “*” Tops, don't miss “” Worth 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 








not crashed to her death in an airplane 


accident so recently, we might not feel 
cate 8 te ee ee ee 


of her easy-go 
As it is, fay, amma LP Sil 





Baseba all rss 


aes MENTAL — 


ysic ct FITNESS 


The great American Game requires an ability to make quick 
decisions and a capacity to hold out under strain. For this, or 
any other athletic event, you need a healthy body and plenty 
of reserve force. After the game it’s time for . . . 


A GLASS OF COCOMALT 


Physicians in a health camp have proven the value of cocomatt for 
helping to build reserve force and improve the number and color of red 
blood cells. coCOMALT contains food essentials for the’ growing active 
body. Important vitamins (A, B,, D), minerals (calcium, phosphorus, iron) 
and “pep-giving” elements are there in a delicious refreshing drink. At 


your grocer’s or drug store. 


Ask your Coach to show you his copy of “Inside 
Tips on Sports,” written by leaders in the 
sports field—Lou Little, “Pop” Warner, Branch 


McCracken and H. S. DeGroat. 


Cocomalt 


Enriched Food Drink 





din aes eee 
of bate woe san and in the 


niques pew | 

rw away he geste 5am azi agent 
who has discovered facts about the 
Polish underground movement. In this 
agent's overcoat and spectacles, Benny 
makes confusion at Gestapo headquar- 
ters. Other actors disguise themselves 
as German army officers. One audacious 
fellow turns up at a tense minute in the 
guise of Hitler himself. 

The cast is a very creditable one. 
Robert Slack gives a winsome perform- 
ance as a young actor in love with the 
leading lady. Carole Lombard was, as 
always, vivacious and a g. We 
wouldn’t have missed the show, if only 
to get a final glimpse of her. 


Check-up on the Check List 
wv (Tops: Don’t Miss) 

All That Money Can Buy. Citizen Kane. 
Dumbo. Hold Back the Dawn. How 
Green Was My V. . The Little 
Foxes. Main Street on the March (Short 
Subject). Major Barbara. One Foot in 
Heaven. The Quiet W: . Sergeant 
York. They Died with Their Boots On. 
Target for Tonight see mebly 
The Tell-Tale Heart (Short Subject). 
Woman of the Year. 


“ (Worthwhile) 

_ on Broadway. Ball of Fire. Hellz- 

. International . It Started 
tot Eve. Joan of Paris. Joe Smith, 
American. The Lady Has Plans. The 
Man Who Came to Dinner. Mr. V. 
Paris Calling. rst the Day. Roxy 
Hart. Suspicion. S Water. To Be 
or Not to Be. The Vanishing Virginian. 
You'll Never Get Rich. 


” (So-so) 
Captoins of the Clouds. Mr. and Mrs. 
North. A Date with the Falcon, Smilin’ 
Through. Young America. 
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Lady, You Started 


Something 


(Continued from page 26) 


and Emma. Laura knitted doggedly at 
a scarlet sweater for Deedie after Greg 
had gone to bed, her eyes turning every 
fifteen minutes to the clock. She could 
hardly follow the pattern for alternat- 
ing between seeing Deedie fluttering 
from partner to partner and seeing that 
fixed smile again on Bill’s face as he 
was stuck with Deedie, her eager little 
face turning white and wretched. 

By some miracle, Turk reached home 
first. He came in and slumped down 
into a corner of the sofa, looking as if 
he’d been anaesthetized and hadn't 
come out of it. 

“Deedie stopped the show,” he said, 
as if he were talking to himself, “and 
Bill Brandon—gosh! How did she sna 
that cagey bird unless—unless you ask 
his mother?” 

Laura thought fast. This suspicion 
was far too penetrating for Turk, and 
she took a shot in the dark at an abler 
adversary. 

“Tl tell you a secret,” she said pleas- 
antly. “But don’t let it get any further 
than Lucille, will you, Turk? Bill’s 
mother asked me!” 


| LLOGICALLY, Laura’s heart sank as 
Deedie came down late to Saturday 
breakfast. Gone were the disreputable 
jodhpurs, the sweater with rolled-u 

sleeves, the sneakers. Deedie came trail- 
ing the folds of the taffeta housecoat 
her Aunt Sarah had given her for 
Christmas, teetering on the absurd 
mules to match. Just last Christmas she 
hadn’t been able to see Sarah’s gift for 
the skiis exactly like Turk’s, and ever 
since the housecoat had lain forgotten 
in its tissue paper. The blended scents 
of her own bathpowder and handcream 
assailed Laura in full force, indicating 
real zeal. The crowning effect was the 
bright blue butterfly again perched in 
Deedie’s hair, this time with an air of 
permanence. 

“Latest thing for clipping lawns?” 
Turk inquired caustically. 

Before Deedie could retort, the tele- 
phone rang and Turk went to answer 
it since all the Saturday morning calls 
were for him. He came back to stand in 
the archway, a high flush spreading 
across his cheekbones. 

“It’s Butch,” he. told Deedie. “He 
says for Lucille and me and—and you to 
come along to the first show tonight.” 

“No, thanks,” said Deedie. But 
Deedie loved movies! Turk’s chin shot 
forward. 

“Just because you don’t like Lucille,” 
he began and stopped as Deedie looked 
up at him. 















CHAMPION ! as JENKINS 
HOLDS MORE WORLD'S UNLIMITED 
SPEED RECORDS THAN ALL OTHER 

RACING DRIVERS COMBINED/ 


—_—S 


187 SPEED RECORDS! THAT'S ABS 
PRESENT TOTAL AND HE'S A 
RECORD WHEATIES EATER, TOO 


BONNEVILLE SALT FLATS AT 189 M2.H. 


Wee ere 





Try it tomorrow! This famous 
“Breakfast of Champions’’ Ab 
Jenkins and hundreds more of 
our greatest athletes enjoy. 

Help yourself to Wheaties, big 
crunchy flakes of toasted whole 
wheat with a “million dollar” 
flavor. Eat your Wheaties with 
lots of milk and fruit for an 
athlete’s supply of body-building 
nourishment. 

Yes, here’s your extra=nourish- 
ing whole wheat breakfast with 











HE'S ANOTHER WHEATIES \\Wee z 























the taste that tops ‘em all! 
Wheaties are made by General 
Mills. Your grocer has them, so 
get a package now! You'll say 
—just like Ab Jenkins does— 
that a ‘‘Breakfast of Champions” 
is SWELL! 

Special offer! Get handsome 
mechanical pencil, shaped like 
big league baseball bat—stream- 
line curved to fit your fingers. 
Yours for only 10c and one 
Wheaties box top, while supplies 
last. Send now to Wheaties, 
Dept. 1700, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


‘Breakfast of 
Champions 


REG US PAT. OFF. 


“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions"’ are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 





6 Pon Ss 
When your vacation comes, take 
the Santa Fe to California’s match- 
less a/l-year playground ... 
Between California’s high 
mountains and sandy ocean 
beaches, you'll find just about 
every outdoor attraction you can 
think of. And vacation costs in 
California are very economical! 
En route, via Santa Fe, you-can 
visit Grand Canyon and Carlsbad 
Caverns National Parks, and the 
Spanish-Indian country ‘round 
Old Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
Santa Fe provides a complete 
rangé of California and South- 
western service—from those 
modern economical trains, E/ 
Capitan and the Scout, to the 
gleaming de luxe streamliners, 
the Chief and Super Chief @ Mail 
coupon now for free booklets. 





} : s 
T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager, : 
1044 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois. , 


Send details on California vacations. 


Name 


Address 
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“Remember, I didn’t say anything to 
Lucille, Turk,” Deedie said. “She—she 
said it to me.’ 

Turk went back to the telephone, 
and Laura said, “What did Lucille say, 
Deedie?” 

“We were all at the same table in the 
dogwagon afterward,” Deedie told her. 
“And Lucille said to Bill that she knew 
he sold shoes after school and Satur- 
days, but she hadn’t known he worked 
nights, too, until—until now.” 

“Deedie! And don’t tell me Turk 
didn’t—” 

“He couldn't say anything, Mom. 
Lucille was his date. He just got red 
the way he does, you know. I didn’t 
say anything because I couldn’t think 
right away what she meant. But Butch 
got mad, and he said to her, ‘Don’t be 
a heel, just because you know how!’ 
Then Trigger got mad, too. But Bill 
just laughed at Lucille.” 


Laura stared at Deedie, fascinated. 

“What she meant, of course, Mom,” 
said Deedie, emptying. the sugar bowl 
on her cereal, “was that it was work for 
Bill-to drag me, and his mother must 
have made him do it or something. But 
his mother didn’t do any such thing. 
I asked him and Bill told me so.” 

“What!” gasped Laura. 

“You see, Mom, Bill’s on the dance 
committee, and the teachers wrote down 
all the names of girls that hadn’t been 
to a dance this year, and then each one 
of the committee drew one, and Bill 
drew mine. Only don’t tell Turk because 
it’s a secret and I’m the only one who 
knows it except the committee.” 


Her elbows on the table, Laura 
rested her head in her hands. The tele- 
phone rang and when she looked up, 
Turk stood in the archway again. 

“It's Trigger,” he told Deedie in a 
subdued voice. “He gets the car to- 
night, and he wants me to go on a 
double date with you and him. Maybe 
—I might ask Maddy Maltby.” 


“No, thanks,” said Deedie. 

“S-a-y!” demanded Turk. “Who do 
you think you are?” 

“Miss Diana Dallow,” said Deedie. 

“Okay, duchess!” drawled Turk. “For 
all I care, you can sit here and wait for 
the duke to drop in.” 

“He didn’t say he’d call,” owned 
Deedie, “but I bet he will!” 

Laura waited until the door had 
slammed behind Turk, then she said, 
“Aren't you os a lot of the com- 
mittee, Deedie?” 

“I didn’t say the committee would 
call. I said I bet Bill would.” ‘ 

“But I'd be nice to all the boys and 
not too nice to just a special one, 
Deedie.” 

“Not if the one was Bill, you 
wouldn't!” Deedie said. 





“home-front” 
service... 


YELLOWSTONE 
MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 


Tas up, pep up for an all-out victory 
effort with a healthful out-door vacation in 
The Milwaukee Road's Northwest. 

Come out. to Yellowstone—land of Old 
Faithful, of the famous bears, and the Grand 
Canyon. Enter via Gallatin Gateway in the 
heart of the Montana Rockies. Go indepen- 
dently or on escorted, all-expense tours. 

Stay at Gallatin Gateway Inn. Enjoy riding, 
fishing, pack trips; motor trips to Morrison 
Cave, to historic Virginia City, to dude and 


cattle ranches. 

Washington offers Spokane‘s lakelands and 
Grand Coulee Dam, Seattle and Tacoma in 
the Puget Sound Country, the glaciers of 
Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker, and the Olympic 
Peninsula 


Your train is the OLYMPIAN 
... electrified for 656 miles over the Belts, 
Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades. Bed- 
rooms, standard berths, modern tourist 
sleepers and luxury coaches; also dining and 
club observation cars. 
For free literature on Yellowstone- 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
921 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 





“Deedie, Bill hes work to do. He 
doesn’t have either the time or the 
money to—” 

“But he doesn’t need money,” ex- 
plained Deedie. “Why, it’s simply super, 
Mom, all the colleges that want him, 
and Mr. Waring’s already got him a job 
in a shoe store where one of them is. 
Besides, shoe stores close at nine o'clock 
on Saturdays.” 


Sue volunteered to dust. the living 
room to be within one leap of the tele- 
phone. Making the beds upstairs, Laura 
left the doors open, listening, grimly 
ready to take charge. The next young- 
ster who called was going to find him- 
self high man. Bill Brandon certainly 
wasn’t going to bother with little 
Deedie, and Laura was not going to let 
this thing begin all over again. She 
heard the telephone ring and dashed 
into the hall. 

“Oh, hello, Bill,” she heard Deedie 
say, and she dropped weakly down on 
the top 5.8 Very obviously Bill was 
asking Deedie to go to the movies, the 
second show. So this was Turk’s cagey 
bird, this was Emma’s son with neither 
the time nor the money . . . Emma 


couldn’t be behind this, either. 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, cfre, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, Ml; tée, érb, ddd, f60d, foot; 
ciibe, arn; ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii, y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—Germar guttural ch; N—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented svllables are italicized. 

azimuth (dz i math). See front cover. 
An arc of the horizon measured clockwise 
between a fixed point and the vertical circle 
passing through the center of an object. 
According to Fortune, the principle of this 
projection may be illustrated by a dancer 
with a skirt in the shape of a globe, upon 
which is inscribed the map of the world. 
When she whirls the skirt rises to a hori- 
zontal plane . . . such a projection shows 
little distortion, and does. not break the 
continuity of lands or seas. 

bizarre (bi 2dr), p. 20. Odd, extravagant. 

caoutchouc (kdo chdok), p. 15. 

connivance (k6 niv ans), p. 26. Having a 
secret understanding, or plan. 

crescendo (kré shén dé), p. 26. A grad- 
ual increasing in volume of sound. 

gossamer _( gés 4 mér), p. 26. Thin, filmy. 

guayule ( gwa ydo la), p. 15, A shrubby, 
rubber-yielding herb. 

Juarez (hw ras), p. 15. 

Michoacan (mé ché a kan), p. 23. 

nucleus (n& klé is), p. 11. A central 
mass about which matter is gathered. 

Oaxaca (wa ha ahi B 23. 

andemonium é m6 ni im), p. 17. 
wild tumult. _ ial 
poll, p. 4. From Anglo Saxon word mean- 
ing head. 

salient (sd li ént), p. 8. Conspicuous, no- 
ticeable. In military usage an outwardly 
projecting part of a line of defense. 


“Deedie!” Laura called, and then she 
heard Deedie saying, “Let’s skip the 
movies. It’s going to be a nice night 
and I thought we'd all dance here. You 
—you coul ap in.” 

Laura was silent as Deedie hung up 
and came to sit beside her on the top 
step. She couldn’t have spoken to save 
her life, 

“It~vas Bill,” Deedie confided. “But 
it—it costs a lot to go to the movies, 
Mom. I'll make a cake or somethin 
and I'll ask Turk and Maddy Maltby, 
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and Butch and Lorna, and Trigger and 
Lois, and—” 

She stopped to catch her breath, and 
suddenly aa arms went around Laura’s 
neck in a convulsive squeeze. 

“Oh, Mom,” she whispered, “It—it’s 
simply grand to be a girl!” 

Holding her close, Laura laid a damp 
cheek against Deedie’s hair. Grand to 
be a girl? Far grander to be a girl's 
mother. 


Reprinted from McCall’s Mag 
of the editors and of the author. 


by permissi 











Were backing them up” 


Marching right along with the armed forces of our 
country are thousands of telephone workers. 


They work side by side with the Army and Navy. 
Wherever the need is, you will find telephone men 
and their trucks and materials. 


Day and night the order is for speed and more 


speed 


They wear no uniforms, these telephone workers, 
but they are helping the nation to do its big war-time 
job swiftly and surely. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


@ “THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST EVERY 
MONDAY EVENING OVER THE N. B. C. RED NETWORK 
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BOY dates GIRL 


JAM SESSIO 


f dev girls say they don’t want a superman—all they want is a goodlooker, 
neat dresser, good sport, conversationalist, and dancer; non-drinker; non- 
bragger; non-moocher; safe driver—well, you'll find it all below. (Sorry, 
there wasn’t space to use more than a few sentences from some of the letters! ) 

The question for the next Jam Session, to appear in Scholastic, April 
27th issue, iss DOES A GIRL HAVE TO PET TO BE POPULAR?” This 
can—and should be answered by both boys and girls. Write your opinion 
and send it to me at Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York City, 
BEFORE April 6th, the deadline for the April Jam Session. If you do not 
wish your name printed, please say so, but all letters must be signed with 








name and school address.—Gay Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 
“What Is the Ideal (Boy) Date?” 


Our Ideal Boy-Date—can keep up the 
conversation, has good manners, is well- 
groomed, is a good sport and likes to 
have fun, respects and appreciates a 
girl’s companionship, thinks of others as 
well as himself, is glad to meet your 
parents and friends, and doesn’t snub 
you after a date. 


Sophomore Class Girls 
Lanesboro (Minn.) High School 


An Ideal (Boy) Date should be gobs 
of fun or really good-looking or have a 
swell personality or be a simply mar- 
velous dancer or have a he-man phys- 
ique, but if he has all of these—oh, my! 

Susan Crume 


Atherton Girls High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Looks come last. Mix equal portions 
of gentleness, personality, and consid- 
eration, and flavor with a tiny bit of 
jealousy. 

Joan McDonald 
Teaneck (N. J.) High School 


My dream is a golden blond Apollo 
but when I get down to terra firma I 
see Butch approaching in his little 
“Chevy,” which is really okay by me. 
He’s good-looking, well-mannered, lots 
of fun and a good sport. He doesn't 
talk like a walking encyclopedia but 
with him conversation never lags. On a 
date he knows where he would like 
to go and how much he would like to 
spend. He doesn’t try to make an im- 
pression on people and after a date 
he knows the short cuts home. 

Anne Graham 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 


My first choice is a well-groomed, 
well-dressed, white (clean) collar date. 


Then his faults can easily be pressed 
out. 


Peggy Woodside 
New Albany (iInd.) Sr. High School 


I'd say the girls like a “Triple-Threat 
Fellow”: looks, personality and pep! Not 
a Tyrone Power but a neat, nice 
dresser; a good conversationalist, one 
you can have fun with but doesn’t 
think he’s the answer to every maiden’s 
prayers; and one who is lively and in- 
terested in sports and dancing. 

Frances Dworkin 


Central High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


F-air Pocketbook 

E-legant Dresser 

L-ikes Sports 

L-ikes Dancing 

O-utstanding Personality 

W-inning Conversationalist 

S-ix feet tall 
An Average Gal 
Simon Gratz High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


.+. answer to a maiden’s prayer... 








I don’t think there is an “Ideal Boy” 
(maybe with one tion) but these 
two points certainly help a lot: The guy 
who gets mush only at breakfast and 
who brushes the dust off ‘the etiquette 
book every so often! 


An all-around sport . . . not jealous 
because you speak to another fellow .. . 
knows how and likes to dance . . . takes 
you home at a reasonable hour and 
doesn’t insist on parking. 

A Girl 
Rockville (Conn.) High School 


One who will spend money (but we 
don’t expect him to have a bank roll), 
one who is not afraid to talk, who does 
not just go with a girl to mush around, 
who uses clean speech, doesn’t drink, 
likes sports, and has a neat appearance. 


Two Girls 
Sterling (Ull.) Township High School 


Of course, I like a boy who will take 
me to a movie or the hamburger shop 
once in a while, but variety is my dish: 
ice and roller skating, dancing, hiking, 
swimming, picnics and the like. 

Pollyanna Aker 
Birmingham (Ohio) High School 


My Ideal Date is one who doesn’t 
mind spending the evening at home 
with “the folks” once in a while... 
knows what to say and when to say tt 
... and above all, is attractive in man- 


_ hers as well as looks. 


Bette Harding 
Kelloggsville High School 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Good-looking, a good dancer, intelli- 
gent but not intellectual, neat and smart 
dresser, athletic and py, not too 
tight—but not a spendthrift. 

Two Girls 
Wilson High School 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


We like neatness in boys’ dress as 
much as they like it in ours . . . and we 
wish they’d get the idea out of their 
heads that we won't accept:dates with- 
oe oe, te ee ees © 
that he be a gentleman! © 

Two Girls 
Bloom Township High School 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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I like a super-smooth line and per- 
sonality, but most of all he must do the 
little, unexpected things that count— 
attentions and courtesies. And, please, 
not a smoocher! 


Mary Jane Duffy. 
Clinton (lowa) High School 


My Ideal (Boy) Date wouldn't have 
to be a second Robert Taylor, but there 
are some things I turn thumbs down on. 
For example, a boy insists on spending 
money right and left, and then tells his 
friends what an expensive date he’ had. 
Then there’s the musher who, because 
you go out with him, considers you're 
madly in love with him and goes 
around calling you “sweetheart” and 
“honey.” Ugh! 


Idalene Davis ~ 
Waverly (N. Y.) High School 


I like the boy who is lots of fun . .: 
not the type who will say anything at 
any time. 

Frances Joyner 
Pensacola (Fla.) High School 


One who shows he enjoys being 
out with you. 


Annabel Stout 
Bridgeport (W. Va.) High School 


One who doesn’t forget to tell you 
how nice you look. 
Anne Tolchin 
Morris High School 
New York City 


One who brings you home—to the 
door at a reasonable hour, says “Good 
night! I enjoyed it,” and leaves pronto. 


Doris Michaud 
Lynn (Mass.) Classical High School 


One who can tell me, by suggesting 
where to go, how much money he can 
spend. 

Martha Fisher 
Howe High School 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


One not more than three or four 
years older than the girl, 


Ellen Bernett 
Forestville (N. Y.) High School 


One who doesn’t hint about how 
much money he spends on you. 


Two Girls 
Newberry (Fia.) High School 


A good dancer, dresser, and safe 
driver, 
Two Girls 
Brandon (S. D.) High School 


One who is particular about who he 
dates and where he goes. 
Two Girls 


Joseph Johns Jr. High School 
Johnstown, Pa. 


One who doesn’t give out with a 
mushy ‘line to every girl he meets. 
A Giz? 
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, 26. British foreign 29. Prefix meaning 
P U Zz x. L [E es Ae) U 28. Exhibition of _30. President of 


products for sale American Fed- 
Current Events Crossword Puzzle eration of Labor 
DOWN 
1. Take notice 17. Large island in 
(abbr. ) Dutch E. Indies 
2. Brazilian foreign 19. Capacity for 
minister; chair- performing work 
man of recent 20. Slang for mis- 
Pan-American take 
conference 22. Noted Southern 
8. National director military acad- 
of selective emy (abbr.) 
service 9° is ‘ 
4. Strategic city =. prada 
on western secretaries 





ACROSS 


6. Secretary of War 16. 


in World War I 


9. Ancient Egyp- 18. 
tian sun god 21. 


10. Commander in 
chief U. S. fleet 
12. Africanantelopes 


13. Preposition 

14., Exclamation 

15. Regent of 24. 
Hungary 25. 


bulge of Africa 


5. Former king of 27. Isolationist 


Albania U. S. senator 
7. Federation of 28. Chairman of 
trade unions Federal Com- 
( abbr. ) munications 
8. Potential energy Comm. 
; 3 11. International 81. “Down under” 
Vice-President phone company British daanin- 
oi ge ( abbr. ) ion (abbr. ) 


Globe of the eye 
F Com- 

ae ia = WHERE IS IT? 
chief of Far 


Can you name all the territories and 
Eastern forces 


possessions of the U. S. A.? 


of United 

Nations (Answers on page 38) 

Negative 

Chinese general SIDNEY S.’ROSS 








Frederick (Md.) High School | 





Amo ¢ WAST MORE =" 


Dreaming of a Lovelier- 
Looking Complexion? 


/ 





USE WESTMORE 
FOUNDATION CREAM 


Use it very sparingly ...just a gossamer thin 
veil of loveliness, then pat on powder. Your 
complexion will have a smooth, even glowing 
tone ... will look fresh and flawless all day, 
or all evening. Developed by Hollywood’s 
famous make-up artists, the Westmores. Try 
it! At your toilet goods counter. Priced at 50¢. 





HOLLYWOOD 
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PUZZLE - YOU Answers Yr 
CURRENT EVENTS CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
(See page 37) 


ACROSS: 6—Baker; 9—Ra; 10—King; 
12—gnus; 13—at; 14—ah; 15—Horthy; 16— 
Wallace; 18—eyeball; 21—Wavell; 24—no; 
25—Ma; 26—Eden; 28—fair; 29—re; 30— 
Green. 

DOWN: 1—n.b.; 2—Aranha; 3—Hershey; 
4—Dakar; 5—Zog; 7—A.F.L.; 8—ergal; 11— 
L.T.T.; 17—Celebes; 19—energy; 20—boner; 
22—V.M.I1.; 23—Early; 27—Nye; 28—Fly; 
381—N.Z. 


WHERE [S IT? y 

Alaska, Hawaii, Wake Island, Midway 
Island, Guam, Philippine Islands, Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Canton Island, Enderbury 
Island. 





7 CALIFORNIAN 


Summer Study in Vacationland 


Wide choice of courses. Visiting peofessace of 
note. Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 


events available to students—many without 
charge. Soler seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 
is 


woods, old sions, Hollywood motion picture 
industry, and other famous California attrac- 
tions. ye For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 





WE ADVISE 


POSLAM 


FOR ‘TEEN-AGE 
COMPLEXIONS 


work right away on those 

oe egies en eae 

ust do (eel ge Agee gM a 
jam it appl 

Gotmant, "The eoalecha eeadie wah 

amaze you. Costs little at druggists 


FREE :Cistrors serps, site, oat ord 
POSLAM oiniment 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 








SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 
largest display. 35%. Comm. Free Cards. Universal 
Engraving & Printing, Box 745-8, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Scholastic advertisements are guides to educa- 
tion, health or fun. They are worthy® of your 
attention. Please remember to Scholastic 





A New Breed 


A German peasant said to a cattle 
dealer: “I want to buy a National So- 
cialist cow.” 

“A Nazi cow? What’s it like?” 

“Well,” said the peasant; “in the first 
place, a National Socialist eow is brown 
like the official color of the party. Sec- 
ondly, it is as fat as Goering. It has a 
head like Hitler's and a mouth like 
Goebbels’. And finally, it must allow 


itself to be milked dry like the German | 


people.” 


—Ernest R. Pope, ““Munich Playground” 


Vocational Trends 


Just last week we asked a six-year-old 
if he knew what he'd like to be when 
he grew up. “I’m going to be a waiter,” 
said the patriotic brat, “so I can swipe 


all the sugar I want.” 
‘“"The New Yorker’’ 


Travel Fast 


He was telling her of his travels, and 
the things of international significance 
he had observed. At eleven, he was 
talking about the situation in Spain. At 
twelve, he started to explain Germany’s 


recognition of the Italian conquest. At — 


one, he was expounding on influ- 
ence of Russia. At two her father 
started downstairs, and daughter turned 
quickly to her suitor. 

“And have you been in China, too?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Good; then I won't have to explain 
about the freebooters and the Open 
Door Policy.” 


‘‘army and Navy Journal’’ 


Super Voltage 


Customer: “Mrs. Jackson has a most 
magnetic personality, hasn’t she?” 

Grocer: “Yes, everything she carries 
out of here is charged.” 


Yes, But — 


The orderly officer received a com- 
plaint about the issue of bread. 

“Soldiers should not make a fuss 
about trivialities, my man,” he said. “If 
Napoleon had had that bread when he 
was crossing the Alps he'd have eaten it 
with delight.” 

“Yes, sir,”, said the lance corporal, 
“but it was fresh then.” 
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The Saturday Review of Literature 


“Now, once more; ‘It is I, 
—Ilt is he,—It is she.’ “ 


No Gift 


“Who gave you that black eye?” 
“Nobody! I had to fight for it.” 


The Collegian 


Question 


“Which of your family made the 
most brilliant marriage?” 
“My wife.” 


‘Austin Pioneer,”” El Paso, Texas 


Winner Take All 


“Tve just been having an argument 
with the dentist.” 

“Who won?” 

“It ended in a draw.” 


Come Again 


First Cannibal: “Am I late for din- 
ner?” — 
Second Cannibal: “Yes, everyone's 


eaten.” 


Courting Trouble 


“Yes, it took me six weeks of hard 
work to learn how to play tennis.” 

“And what do you have for your 
pains?” 

“Liniment.” 


Reasen Enough 


Chief Petty Officer: “What would 
you. do if your gun captain were killed 
in the midst of a battle 

Seaman: “Nothing.” 

CPO.: “Why not 

Seaman: “I'm the gun captain.” 
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U. S. A. on. the Move: An Editorial .. ENGLISH SECTION 
The March of Events Elijah Loyejoy, a radio play, by George 


Today’s Trends in the Light of the Past; Jennings wat 17 : 
Women in Industry, by Philip Dorf Poetry Album. 20 mae meee 


Learning ‘to Be a Soldier, , by Charles The Round Table. edited by Charlotte deeundetiakeanannidinednetsmatont 
Brinley Russell 8 Van de Water 21 


Down Mexico Wa 22 TO TEACHERS 


Lady, You Start 
Y ~ 5 24 PAGE BOOKLET—14 ILLUSTRATIONS 
by Marguerite Eyssen . 25 J 
: @ Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray 
Alaska—Highroad to Japan 9 GUIDANCE SECTION s Shenandoah Valley @ Skyline Drive 
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‘ ; ‘ attractive booklet. 
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What Do You Know About the News? 


Test yourself! These suggestions are based on news articles in this issue of Scholastic. 
Perfect score is 100 How close can you come? Answers in Teachers Edition * 


KNOW YOUR GEOGRAPHY it now faces by putting the letter of the 


‘ problem before the country listed: 
Score 5 points each, total 50. : LET THE “NORTH WESTERN” HELP 
1. Three of the following pion are 1—Australia a. Neutrality YOU PICK A RESTFUL SPOT 
on the supply route which the United 92 Sweden  b. Indian Independence Picking the perfect vacation spot can be a problem. 
States has set up between Hawaii and But it’s easy when you let our Travel <n apes help. 
Australia. Pick them out: Noe A ony th me dey coms) ond mai oo es, with 
Java Sitka Palmyra Samoa 4._Britain dd. Russian offensive i theqees,, 1 Ts ong le none" rion. Addzere 
Canton Island St. Lucia Dept. 141, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


9 3 ; = ee WOODS —Land of 10,000 lakes! Cool, 
2. Russian armies are counter-attack- piCK THEM OUT. beautiful. All sports. 

ing in’ four of the following places.  ¢. 19 dotsk sédh, toma 30. 3 cool mowatio-te Qld Wes still lives in 
Which are the places? ongenn-ttee South Dakota. 


ORADO— Ameri ictur: M 
Murmansk Staraya Russa Ukraine” - Check the right ending to each of 0 ey Empire. Cool, thriliias — 


Warsaw Leningrad Crimea the following statements: O be org pelt ge parses, enayene, 
3. The U. S. Navy is-busy raiding 1. Sir Stafford Cripps of the British -~GRAND CANYON—The 3-in-1 vaca- 
Pacific islands held by the Japanese. Cabinet is on a difficu oe siceiion to: (a) 


38.—Germany c. Japanese invasion 


CO Soneheul.t 
tion thrill. Breath-taking scenic enchantment! 


Pick out these islands from the follow- Russia; (b) India; (c) Spain; (d) C) See ee ee 


ing list: Vichy France. ‘a CALIFORMIA—< . Sool Laights s and warm days mid ° 
x a wealth of rare sight-seeing treasures. 
Loyalty Marshall Gilbert 2. A U. S. Senate committee is study- PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Sky-piercing peaks, sil- 
New Hebrides Marcus Fiji ing.a bill to let citizens vote without LJ very waterfalls—Nature at her glorious best! 


suena ying; ( a) income taxes; (b) rop- TRAVEL ON CREDIT— Go When You Want— Pay Later 
: rs COUNTRIES erty taxes; (c) poll taxes. ie 


A 
aoe ea aor grnro 8. Britain is preparing for a possible . 
points 5 . Japanese attack on the naval base at: If student, src ie 


Match the country wi oblem a exandria; ion; (c , 
Reh the country with the problem —(@) Alexandria; (b) Ceylon; (c) Malta. 4 | wapanPETNNETTrETTEt rare TNT 
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on America’s Highways to Victory! 


who are cheerfully foongring the ee com ere 
materials—because 


Side by side two great American armies, military and 
civilian, are driving toward Victory. In this all-out effort 
Greyhound and the entire motor industry have put 
the highways of America to work for Uncle Sam! 


Aboard any Super-Coach today, you'll find a cross-section 
of working, fighting ,America—selected men moving to 
military centers, soldiers on furlough, workers off to new 
war projects, teachers, farmers, business men and women— 
all intent upon serving America to the limit of their ability. 


Motor buses are furnishing transportation to the millions 





they save huge quantities of vital war 

a bus carries each passenger several times as 
as a private car, per gallon of fuel, per 

metal used. And bus trips save many dollars 
Defense Bonds! 


Greyhound is exerting every effort to Fr op the 


of rio 
or buying 


unusual demands of war time. You can aid— senting 
advance trip information, by being on time at stations 

bus stops, by traveling during the mid-week when possible, 
leaving extra seat space on week-ends for soldiers. 


For Fares and Information Write to the Nearest Greyhound Information Office Listed Below: 


New York City * Cleveland, O.¢ Philadelphia, Pa. « Chicago, Ill, © Boston, Mass. © Washington, D.C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. * San Francisco, Calif, * Ft. Worth, Texas ¢ Detroit, Michigan ¢ St. Lovis, Mo. 
Lexington, Ky. « Charleston, W.Va. © Cincinnati, O. « Richmond, Va.+ Memphis, Tenn, * New Orleans, La. 


a 


GREYHOUND 











